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I. 


HE new elections and the resignation of Marshall MacMahon, 

while investing M. Grévy with the presidency of the Republic 

and putting men and institutions into harmony, have caused the 

French Government to enter the stage of logic and reason. It is evi- 

dent that all perils are not yet definitively averted; but the French 

people may be compared to a torrent which, after a rough career over 
many obstacles, finds rest for the moment in a quiet pool. 

The Republic! This word, once so terrible, now frightens nobody. 
The red flag which hostile parties wave above her as a bugbear does 
not even scare away the birds. Men in power think that the heroic 
era is at anend. Not only do they abhor a Republic, revolutionary 
and bloody, but they desire it to be literate, amiable, learned, moral, and 
artistic. They omit no opportunity of proclaiming that it has nothing 
more to do with the street, and that at length it is fit to enter drawing- 
rooms. 

This year’s exhibition abounds, as might be expected, with em- 
blems of the Republic. She is represented on the earth and in 
the air; in painting and in sculpture; seated, standing, and reclining. 
Nearly all these types are common, sometimes ridiculous, often igno- 
ble ; one especially is swollen and- gorged, displaying an apoplectic 
face, red draperies, and a bloody complexion. 

M. Gautherin’s statue of the Republic rises above this vulgar level ; 
the arrangement is picturesque, the features are noble, and there is 
style in the ensemble. M. Frangois Ehrmann’s Republic is elegant 
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also, and this artist would have been blamable indeed not to endow her 
with a patrician distinction, as she is represented in a large decorative 
panel, inviting the nations to the pacific contests of arts and industry. 
It was an ingenious idea of his to place the scene against the sky in a 
sort of airy loggia, which seems supported by winged fairies vigorously 
blowing through their brass trumpets to the four corners of the world 
the programme of the feast. There is breeze in the draperies, a 
supple grace in the movements and attitudes. Some postures would 
be somewhat venturous anywhere else save in this empyrean where 
the composition is floating; yet they are not unbecoming, but the 
contrary. We feel in them the confidence belonging to beings who- 
are endowed with wings ; who believe in the ideal, and are not afraid 
of what a positivist critic exasperated by these airy travels called “ /es 
culbutes dans le bleu.” All this is light, charming, and would be per- 
fect, were it not for that azure bath which takes away the color from 
the skin and draperies like an acid. 

M. Jules Simon desired merely a Republic attracting the affections, 
lovable, aimadle ; M. Gambetta exclaimed that he would have her to 
be “Athenian.” But to found an Athenian republic we must make 
the people Athenian. The republicans have been greatly helped in 
their projects by the results of the last Universal Exhibition. The 
national vanity was touched by the success of some nations whose 
competition France had hitherto despised. A law will henceforth 
make the study of drawing an obligation in all the elementary schools 
of France. It is plain that such a law can aim only at distant results, 
since there cannot be at once a competent drawing-master for each 
school ; a new generation of masters will have to be waited for, who 
after having learned drawing will be able to teach it. It may be ob- 
served that, while trying to come nearer to Athens, we only make the 
difference greater than it was. There was no gratuitous drawing- 
school at Athens, and each pupil paid his master. It is true also 
that Athens had an indisputable advantage over us, in that she was 
not obliged to make Athenians in order to possess them. 

When one knows the rural districts of France and the incredible 
ignorance of the peasants, he wonders what will be the really Darwin- 
ian evolution which is to transform these coarse electors into Athen- 
ians. Centuries upon centuries will certainly pass before that female 
dealer in herbs will be found, even in Paris, who corrected, and justly, 
Demosthenes. I want no other proof than Voltaire’s statue. The 
artist, M. Caillé, is the laureate of a competition opened by the city 
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of Paris, and the prize was delivered by the most competent and illus- 
trious men. Why is the statue so bad? Have the jury been mis- 
taken in their choice? Such errors have occurred occasionally. Or, 
is the surprise to be attributed to a difference between the clay 
sketch and the completed work? This also has often been the case: 
a pleasing magnette and a detestable statue. However this may be, 
M. Caillé’s Voltaire, admired with so much confidence by provincials 
and even by Parisians, is not the Voltaire of literature ; rather, it is a 
provincial actor who has taken his place, —an actor who grimaces and 
gesticulates, anxiously afraid of not being understood. Voltaire need 
not give himself*so much trouble: his genius is all clearness ; the 
thought is visible everywhere under the transparency of his words. 
He was also too clever and too much a man of the world not to laugh 
more discreetly, though his incisive way of laughing was one of the 
most terrible arms ever invented. Dr. Strauss, in a recent book about 
Voltaire, says that among all other causes of destruction which under- 
mined the past, none was more'corrosive than his light and implacable 
irony: royalty, religion, ancient beliefs, — it caused nearly all that old 
world to crumble down upon us. Madame de Genlis narrates in her 
Memoirs a visit which she paid to Voltaire. What surprised her most 
was the mildness of his look and the gross flattery in which a man of 
his delicate perceptions could take delight. Never king had to en- 
dure such shameless adulation, In a court there are certain limits of 
taste and refinements of good breeding ; at Ferney there was nothing 
of the kind. As he tolerated these exuberant flatteries during his 
life, it may be just that he should have to suffer from indiscreet 
flatterers after his death. 

Although the exhibition of sculpture was not so interesting as it 
had been of late years, a really beautiful work has maintained the re- 
nown of our artists. It is a decorative piece of superb movement 
and very fine character, which deserved the medal of honor and 
received it. There is still some haziness for us in the thought of 
M. de St. Marceaux, when he announces that he has represented a 
“Genius Keeping the Secret of the Tomb.” We might feel tempted 
to imagine that the Genius protects this secret against modern science, 
for he displays an ardor which is generally shown only in questions of 
actuality. The Genius of M. de St. Marceaux belongs to an Ethio- 
pian type, dear to modern sculpture. As soon as travellers had re- 
stored to our race the people of Abyssinia who were made negroes 
by their color, the sculptors immediately opened the doors of art to 
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these lost brothers. The ardor of the Genius causes al] the muscles 
of his sinewy frame to come out, so tightly he presses the funeral urn 
with his arms, while he turns his head aside with an expression of 
alarm. He seems to be looking for an invisibleenemy. He has been 
called by a sudden a/erte ; he has come in the midst of a storm; and 
while his arms hold the urn, his panting and trembling body still winds 
about the pedestal in its whirling movement. 

There has been some rumor that the medal of honor would be given 
to M. Falguiére’s Saint Vincent de Paul. This would be rather to re- 
ward the long and honorable career of the artist than his hero, who 
holds disputable children in his arms with an exaggerated donhomie. 

The statue of Arago, by M. Mercié, is a work of a very superior 
kind. M. Mercié is one of our best sculptors, and Arago an illustrious 
astronomer whose name is likewise attached to great discoveries in 
magnetism and electricity. This learned man was also a man of the 
world ; he knew literature, and tried to make science popular by speak- 
ing of his studies with great eloquence, and inviting everybody to 
these feasts of the sky and of the earth, with an overflowing admira- 
tion of his subject which he could not keep to himself alone. He did 
not think science was lost because he was misunderstood. The artist 
has represented him standing with one hand upon a celestial sphere, 
while the other finishes the natural gesture of a man who explains the 
sky and opens its marvels. There is a simplicity in the attitude, 

- gesture, dress, and execution, and at the same time a dignity in the 
whole which cannot be analyzed. We feel that science did not remain 
shut up in this intelligent and expansive head. We must abandon 
the idea of explaining such effects, which seem to depend upon a 
superior world of harmony ; they are music seen, carved, translated 
into harmonic curves by a marvellous instrument. 

M. Guillaume is a Greek, but a Greek of Alexandria who has been 
brought up in libraries and has remained literary and subjective. His 
statue of Philippe de Girard speaks more to the mind than to the 
eye. 

M. Paul Dubois is a Greek also, but a Greek brought up in Florence, 
who would have art to be a feast at once for mind and eye. What- 
ever could be expressed has already been said of his busts and his 
portraits of children. He puts into them, with a science tried in 
higher problems, the most delicate sense of what is fugitive in their 
physiognomies ; and the success in likeness is so astonishing that it 
resembles divination. In each new work of this class he attains a 
success which artists generally enjoy only in the case of their own 
children. 
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These two sculptors sum up in their sympathetic personalities the 
forces which have contributed to civilize French artists, by converting 
them from their old exclusive art-worship, with its contempt for 
every thing outside. They have victoriously proved that there was 
absolutely no correlation between a wild beard, uncouth hair, and in- 
describable hats on the one hand and Art on the other; they have 
proved that talent is not irreconcilable with good dress and urbanity, 
and even that genius and learning are not incompatible with these 
same qualities. By discovering these truths they have prepared a 
generation of more cultivated artists, and created that ideal which is 
the glory of present French sculpture and the highest ideal which man 
may ever attempt to reach,— the pursuit of physical and moral beauty 
in simplicity. 

One is really astounded to think of that small Athenian people, 
among whom the roughest seaman in the port was a better con- 
noisseur than the most delicate of our amateurs. What treasures 
would have been lost to humanity if the army of Xerxes had reached 
Athens! It is therefore rightly that Michelet (for whose tomb Mer- 
eié, generally better inspired, offers a bas-relief) has called the day 
when Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans fell at Thermopylz 
the “ Good Friday of civilization.” 

But the Greek miracle is alone in history, and we may doubt whether 
French peasants will ever be transformed into Athenians. It will even 
be difficult to make Pavisiennes out of our peasant-women, notwith- 
standing the recent law which commands the building of normal 
schools for girls in all the chefs-lieux de canton. Our statesmen have 
often bitterly attested that women are naturally not republican: they 
are members of the opposition. There may be some female-republi- 
cans in M. Goeneutte’s “ Dernier Salut,” where the hearse is passing 
‘in the street; but none will be found in M. Béraud’s “ Condoléances,” 
because the burial is finished, and in the vestry where friends are 
crowding, people accost each other with a correct grief and politely 
expressed regrets. 

The charming young lady whose portrait M. Saintin has painted is 
not a republican either. She finishes dressing and buttons her glove 
with a patrician hand. All her furniture comes from the fashionable 
dealer, just as her toilet from the most celebrated dressmaker. She 
is reactionary because it is the fashion; she has chosen M. Saintin 
because he is a painter of taste, and M. Saintin has made a faithful 
picture which has the perfume and charm of this distinguished person : 
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but we must not claim from the one or the other more than they can 
give, — the distinction which is at once the ideal of a woman of the 
world and M. Saintin’s signature. 

Portraits of women are as calm, we might almost say as severe, as 
they were turbulent of late years in color, attitude, and toilet. Some 
of them are entirely monochrome, and the background itself is only 
the low and veiled part of a chromatic gamut played on one color. 
There are also symphonies in white, —for instance, Sarah Bernhardt’s 
portrait by Bastien Lepage, — or in blue, like the portrait by Ehrmann 
of an actress of the Théatre Francais, — which give to the pictures 
the charm of a strange monotony, but require the painter to be a con- 
summate virtuoso. Some women will even be painted entirely in the 
penumbra, with a simple ray slightly touching one side and illumi- 
nating the contour. Such is the young woman represented by M. 
Cot. These ladies will not abandon, even before painters, the clever 
chiaroscuro of their curtains, nor the well-fitting frame of their bou- 
doirs, where they appear like goddesses in fairy plays in a theatre 
full of brick and machines. The profession of a painter will decidedly 
become impossible, if to all the difficulties already accumulated he 
must add the gift of guessing at his models in the shade, and is 
obliged to study them with an eye which can dilate in obscurity like 
that of a feline animal. 

The Parisiennes are wrong to seek after such mysteries; their 
royalty does not want the mysterious prestige of the emperors of 
China or Japan; they possess a marvellous skill] in respect of their 
own toilet, a skill well fitted to excite the admiration and surprise of 
the greatest artists. What a long education has been needed to bring 
them where they now stand! What profound meditations! Their 
prosperity might perhaps be explained by that force of success men- 
tioned by Newton, which the imagination gains when concentrated on 
one point. This science of small things evades masculine perspicacity. 
What then when they must be painted, when their charm must be 
shown in a few summary touches, as it is by Miss Louise Abbéma ? 
This artist has painted a girl, Mlle. Jeanne Samary of the Comédie 
Frangaise, and a young woman, with a few strokes of the brush, as a 
Parisienne knows how to dress with a ribbon. But then this ribbon 
is a whole poem; it has its scientific color, and is put just where it 
ought to be, and with precisely the proper fold. 

The Parisiennes have subjected the world to their taste, to their 
whims and their fashions ; and their empire, much larger than that of 
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the Romans, is not threatened by the rage of vanquished nations, not- 
withstanding the ephemeral rebellion of the Prussian ladies, This is 
perhaps why the lady presented by M. Carolus Duran bears the 
triumphant appearance of a queen who knows that she excites jeal- 
ousy, and is not displeased thereby. I know not what glory there is 
in this picture; it is at once a victory for the lady and for the artist. 
The gown of white satin is brushed with dashing freedom ; the im- 
pasto is unctuous and strong, and every touch upon it rings like a 
crystal glass. Like the preceding pictures this portrait is painted in a 
summary way, but with so much art that this is not visible ; to dis- 
cover it one is obliged to seek for the secrets of this painting, which 
seems to have no secrets. If pure spirits set themselves to paint, it 
seems that they would paint so. The great lady is affirmed by this 
superb attitude, as the goddess of Virgil was revealed by her gait. I 
believe I hear these aristocratic lips which so proudly call the nation 
“the people” when it votes for her friends, and “the rabble” when it 
votes for her enemies. As to the greenish background which M. 
Carolus Duran has painted with so nimble a hand, imaginatiori may 
construct from it what it likes. For my part, I distinguish a great 
severe drawing-room, antique tapestries, closed windows, an atmos- 
phere which has not been renewed for a long time, and a firm resolu- 
tion to exclude the present, so as to live in the dust of the past. The 
best means of always believing in the excellence of things is not to 
allow them to be tried by comparisons. 

It was feared that the Salon would be meagre, and that the great 
show at the Universal Exhibition would have exhausted the crop and 
impoverished the soil. In fact, many celebrated artists have not ex- 
hibited ; but this Salon is original, because it contains a remarkable 
effort of young artists to get out of the rut and affirm their own 
manhood. It is, so to speak, traversed by currents of youth which 
indicate a sort of spring, and give hopes of harvests to be reaped in 
good season. 

Thus, M. Bastien Lepage, whose talent has been hitherto contested, 
has now received the approbation of everybody for two works, by 
which he assumes almost the position of the chief of aschool. This 
place has not been filled in the young generation since the death of 
Henri Regnault, notwithstanding the luminous pictures of M. Clairin 
in the preceding exhibitions, and the admirable work which M. 
Benjamin Constant exhibits this year, — “Evening on the Terraces, 
Morocco,” where the soul of the East lies lulled in the sumptuosities 
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of adream. These gentlemen are the heirs of Alexander ; for if old 
moons are broken as Henri Heine says, such stars must be made 
out of their pieces. 

But M. Bastien Lepage wishes to awaken artists from dreams and 
mirages.of the imagination: he is a primitive man who would bring 
us back to Nature. In his two pictures, “ La Ramasseuse de Pommes 
de Terre,” and the portrait of Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt, there is the 
same simple, almost impersonal execution, the same sincere and vio- 
lent effort, the same concentration of an intensely applied mind which 
wants to seize upon Nature and to fix its scattered and floating 
beauties ; he only stops when he has reproduced all he has seen in 
her, and has given all there was in himself. It is evident that with 
such a method the “potatoe reaper” must retain her rustic grace. 
As to the portrait of Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt, it is only one more 
note in the never-ending concert which celebrates the charming 
actress of the Théatre Frangais. All the world knows that she is at 
the same time actress, painter, sculptor, writer, and orator. We take 
at random two instances of her activity. She wanted to learn English, 
and accordingly sent for a mistress. “I have only an hour a day to 
give you,” she said, “after the theatre, between half-past twelve and 
half-past one in the morning.” When she began writing, her produc- 
tions appeared in five or six different forms, and in as many papers. 
Her portrait by M. Bastien Lepage is only one whim more among 
those which Paris applauds with a paternal indulgence. She is repre- 
sented all in white, on a white background, with white lace and white 
furs. It is all froth and foam ; the face and the hands alone present 
some darker and more substantial spots. 

Nothing can be more interesting than to compare this portrait with 
that of Victor Hugo, by Bonnat. On the one side a simple art which 
is isolated and absorbed in the contemplation of its model, which for- 
gets tradition and despises science ; on the other, an art enriched with 
all the resources of a man who uses the industry of a world and of 
centuries to accomplish his purpose. 

The Salon is full of excellent portraits; among the most remark- 
able we must mention those of the painter Géréme, by Léon Glaize, 


and of Gounod the composer, by Elie Delaunay. 
Cu, GINDRIEZ, 



























THE DARIEN CANAL. 


HE meeting of the “ Interoceanic Canal Congress” which con- 
vened under the auspices of the Geographical Society of the 
city of Paris, and under the immediate direction of M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, met in Paris May 15, 1879. The purpose of the Congress 
was to consider and determine upon a route for a ship-canal between 
the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. To that Congress this 
Government sent, as its representatives and to take part in its delib- 
erations, Rear Admiral Daniel Ammen and Civil-Engineer Aniceto G. 
Menocal, both of the Navy. They were not authorized to commit this 
Government to the choice of a particular route or to the assumption 
of material aid in the construction of the canal. These officers are of 
high character, of scholarly attainments, and each has taken part in 
repeated explorations and surveys of the several routes for a canal 
across the Central American Isthmus ; and were thus especially pre- 
pared to take a prominent part in the deliberations of that body. It 
may well have been expected by the officers of this Government and 
by their countrymen that their opinions would have been received by 
the Congress as of high value. But the contrary was the fact. The 
official discourtesy with which they are reported to have been received 
at and by the Congress, and the slight weight given to their arguments 
has been, to say the least, distasteful to Americans. The adoption by 
the Congress of the Darien route, the “through cut” for the canal, 
the especially French character of the enterprise, and the several pub- 
lic utterances of M. de Lesseps have been the occasion of many 
telegrams from Europe to the Press of this country, and have engen- 
dered much bitterness here. The resolution offered by Senator 
Burnside in the Senate, June 25, 1879, upon the subject of the canal, 
was ordered printed, and was referred to the committee on Foreign 
Relations. It called out much comment in this country and in 
Europe. The following is the preamble and resolution :— 


Whereas the people of this Union have for upwards of fifty years adhered to the 
doctrine asserted by President Monroe, “as a principle in which the rights and in- 
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terests of the United States are involved, that the American continents, by the free 
and independent condition which they have assumed and maintained, are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for future occupation by any European 
power.” Therefore Resolved, That the people of these States would not view, 
without serious inquietude, any attempt by the powers of Europe to establish under 
their protection and domination a ship-canal across the Isthmus of Darien; and 
such action on the part of any European power could not be regarded “in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States.” 


Judging from the tone of the Press of this country as expressed at 
the time the resolution was offered and since, in regard to the project 
of M. de Lesseps, we conclude the sentiment it announced was ac- 
ceptable to the people of the United States. For these and for other 
reasons, which will. appear, we propose to discuss the relation which 
the United States bears to M. de Lesseps and his associates, or to any 
other corporation, not American, which has been or may be organized, 
and which may construct a ship-canal across the Isthmus of Central 
America. 

It is not our intention to give a description of any of the several 
routes from time to time brought before the public. Humboldt names 
five, Malte Brun nineteen, and Admiral C. H. Davis four. Secretary 
Evarts, in a communication made by the President to Congress June 
13, 1879, names the following routes as surveyed by United States 
officers under authority of Congress :— 


1. In 1858 Lieutenants N. Michlar of the Engineers and T. A. Craven of the 
Navy made a survey of the routes by the Atrato and Truando Rivers. 2. Elabo- 
rate surveys of the same route were made between 1870 and 1873 by Commander 
Thomas O. Selfridge of the Navy. 3. In 1871 Captain R. W. Shufeldt of the 
Navy made a similar survey of the Tehuantepec route. 4. In 1872 and 1873 a 
survey of the Nicaragua route was made by Commanders C. Hatfield and E. P. 
Lull of the Navy. 


Commander Lull also made a survey of the Darien route which is 
the one fixed upon by the Interoceanic Canal Congress as the proper 
one for acanal. On March 15, 1872, the President appointed a commis- 
sion composed of General A. A. Humphreys, Chief of Engineers, C. 
P. Patterson, Superintendent of the United States Coast Survey, and 
Commodore Daniel Ammen, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, to 
examine and report upon the different interoceanic canal surveys and 
the practicability of the construction of a ship-canal across the con- 
tinent. This commission made its report February 7, 1879. It ex- 
‘ amined and reported upon ten routes, geographically situated from the 
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north towards the south as follows: (1) The Isthmus of Tehuantepec ; 
{2) The Nicaragua route via Lake Nicaragua ; (3) The Isthmus of 
Panama ; (4) The San Blas and Chepo route ; (5) Caledonia and Morti 
route ; (6) Caledonia and Sucubti route ; (7) The so called “ Dupuydt” 
route; (8) The Cacarica and Tuyra route; (9) The Atrato and 
Ferondo route ; (10) The Atrato-Napipi route. From these ten the 
commission selected the Nicaragua route via Lake Nicaragua, as 
possessing “both for the construction and maintenance of a canal 
greater advantages and fewer difficulties, from engineering, commer- 
cial, and economic points of view, than any one of the other routes 
shown to be practicable by survey sufficiently in detail to enable a 
judgment to be formed of their relative merits.” The cost of a canal 
on this route Engineer Menocal gives from detailed estimates as 
$52,577,718. Admiral Ammen says “a true economy will be to con- 
sider the cost of the canal, including the interest on dormant capital, 
as double the estimated cost of construction,—in round numbers 
$100,000,000.” The commission says: “ The cost of construction of 
the canal and harbors with all their necessary adjuncts — locks four 
hundred feet in length and twenty-six feet depth of water — may be 
set down as at least $100,000,000.” Of selecting this route in pref- 
erence to any other it says: “ The question was in its nature compet- 
itive, the most important points being economy of construction and 
maintenance with a sufficient water-supply to meet whatever demand 
might be made in the future upon its capacity. No doubt whatever 
exists that the Nicaragua route will fulfil these conditions more com- 
pletely than any other route considered.” Of the cost of construction 
by the Darien route it reports: “ The cost of the whole work, including 
that necessary in the harbors of Panama and Aspinwall, is estimated 
to exceed by nearly fifty per cent that of the Nicaragua route,” that 
is, nearly $150,000,000. 

The best recognized computations of distances saved, approximate 
saving to commerce in time and money, and the estimated revenues 
to the canal are as follows: Distance saved between New York and 
San Francisco, 14,000 miles ; to Shanghai, 11,600 ; to Canton, 10,900 ; 
to Calcutta 9,600. To English commerce the saving in distance over 
the present route is relatively the same. The saving in distance and 
the relative saving in time, in reduced insurance, interest on cargoes, 
wear and tear of ships, freight-money, wages, provisions, crews, &c. 
would by the use of the canal result in a saving to the trade of the 
United States of $35,995,000; to the trade of Great Britain of 
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$9,950,000 ; to the trade of France of $2,186,000, —a total saving 
to the trade of these three nations of about $48,000,000, or a sum 
equal to one half of the total cost of the canal saved by them in 
one year. The estimated tonnage which will pass through the canal 
the first year is 3,094,000 tons. A toll of $2.50 per ton would realize 
$7,735,000. Add to it ten dollars per head on one hundred thousand 
passengers, and the gross receipts to the canal will be $8,735,000, —a 
gross revenue of a little more than eight and a half per cent on an in- 
vestment of $100,000,000. This estimate of tonnage and revenue is 
unquestionably low. In both there would be a rapid annual increase 
for several years, and the tolls would be accommodated to the interests 
of the company. We believe the canal cannot be other than a good 
financial enterprise. Whether it shall cost $52,000,000 or $ 150,000,000, 
it will pay sufficient dividends on the investment. Tolls will be accom- 
modated to the money expended in construction. After the canal is 
completed, the commerce between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
will seek it whether the tolls be large or small. They cannot be 
equivalent to the loss of time and expenditure of money required in 
doubling Cape Horn. All the sea-going commerce in the world will 
soon adapt itself to this shorter route through the Darien canal, as it 
has already done to that of the Suez canal. 

We gather from the European telegrams sent to the daily Press of 
this country something of the movements of M. de Lesseps and of the 
various public sayings of that gentleman upon the subject of the canal. 
We will give a brief summary of a few of them. June 3, it is an- 
nounced that M. de Lesseps will take immediate steps to organize a 
company, with a capital of four hundred million francs to construct a 
ship-canal from Colon to Panama; that he has secured concessions 
from Colombia, from the Panama Railroad Company a surrender of 
all rival charters, and that he will commence work on the first day of 
January 1880. June 15, he announced that two million francs had 
been subscribed for the canal in three days without advertising ; that 
he was then ready to proceed in procuring concessions. July 8, he 
stated before the Geographical Society that he did not think the canal 
would cost more than two hundred and fifty million francs, — about 
$50,000,000; that the work was not so formidable as the Suez canal ; 
that two million francs as caution money had been paid to Venezuela. 
July 14, it is stated that M. de Lesseps intends to ask General Grant to 
take the presidency of the company. July 23, he estimated the reve- 
nues of the canal as ninety million francs, and that the company will 
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pay dividends of eleven and a half per cent. July 25, he stated that 
American support had been secured, and that nine of the chief finan- 
cial houses in Paris had offered their aid for a small commission. 
July 30, he said in a lecture that neither England nor America was 


































opposed to his project, and that the apparent opposition came from 
persons who were disappointed in their personal schemes. These are 
a few of the remarkable sayings which the telegraph reports as being 
i made by M. de Lesseps, and would indicate that he is much better 
adapted to speak to a French audience than to the American public. 

That which now most deeply interests the people of the United 
States is, what relation the United States under its several treaties 
will bear to the company which shall construct a ship-canal between 
the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. This relation we will 
show. In doing so we shall make extracts freely from such official 
papers as will convey a full knowledge of it. Our present relation to 
a prospective work and our future relation to a completed canal are 
already provided for and stated in explicit terms. If these are not 
found satisfactory, the treaties will have to be either amended or 
ignored by the United States. The Constitution of the United 
States has this provision :— 


ARTICLE VI. ... The Constitution and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made or which shall be made 
under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any thing in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 





The Supreme Court of the United States holds, — 


Our Constitution declares a treaty to be the law of the land. It is consequently 
to be regarded in courts of justice as equivalent to an act of the Legislature when- 
ever it operates of itself without the aid of any legislative provision.’ 


The initiation of the work of treaty-making, committing the United 
States to neutrality as to the whole question of the construction of a 
canal, was taken by the Senate, March 3, 1835. It adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : — 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be respectfully requested to 
consider the expediency of opening negotiations with the- governments of other 
nations, and particularly with the governments of Central America and New Gra- 
nada, for the purpose of effectually protecting, by suitable treaty stipulations with 





1 See Foster et al. vs. Neilson, 2 Peters, 314. United States ws. Arredondo, 6 Peters, 
735- 
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them, such individuals or companies as may undertake to open a comintunication 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by the construction of a ship-canal across 
the isthmus which connects North and South America, and of securing for ever, by 
such treaty stipulations, the free and equal right of navigating such canal to all 
such nations on the payment of such reasonable tolls as may be established, to com- 
pensate the capitalists who may engage in such undertaking to complete the work. 


In pursuance of this resolution President Jackson employed Mr. 
Charles Biddle for “the purpose of making inquiries into the state of 
the projects for uniting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, through the 
Isthmus of Darien.” This resolution has been at several times sup- 
plemented by one or the other Houses, or by Congress itself: if not in 
word it has in spirit. 

December 12, 1846,.the first treaty upon this subject was concluded. 
It was between the United States and New Granada. It contains 
the following provision, and is in force : — 


ARTICLE XXXV.... The government of New Granada guarantees to the 
government of the United States that the right of way or transit across the Isthmus 
of Panama, upon any modes of communication that now exist, or that may be here- 
after constructed, shall be open and free to the government and to the citizens of 
the United States, and for the transportation of any articles of produce, manufac- 
tures, or merchandise of lawful commerce, belonging to citizens of the United 
States ; that no other tolls or charges shall be levied or collected upon the citizens 
of the United States, or their said merchandise, thus passing over any road or canal 
that may be made by the government of New Granada, or by the authority of the 
same, than is, under like circumstances, levied upon and collected from Granadian 
citizens ; that any lawful produce, manufactures, or merchandise belonging to cit- 
izens of the United States thus passing from one sea to the other in either direction, 
for the purpose of exportation to any other foreign country, shall not be liable to 
any import duties whatever, or, having paid such duties, they shall be entitled to 
drawback upon their exportation ; nor shall the citizens of the United States be li- 
able to any duties, tolls, or charges of any kind, to which native citizens are not sub- 
jected for thus passing the said Isthmus. And in order to secure to themselves 
the tranquil and constant enjoyment of these advantages, and as an especial com- 
pensation for the said advantages, and for the favors they have acquired by the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth articles of this treaty, the United States guarantee, positively 
and efficaciously, to New Granada, by the present stipulation, the perfect neutrality 
of the before-mentioned Isthmus, with the view that the free transit from the one 
to the other sea may not be interrupted or embarrassed in any future time while this 
treaty exists; and, in consequence, the United States also guarantee in the same 
manner the rights of sovereignty and property which New Granada has and pos- 
sesses over the said territory. 


The Darien route, adopted by the Interoceanic Canal Congress, lies 
in the United States of Colombia, formerly New Granada. The treaty 
applies to the present Government. 
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June 21, 1867, a treaty was concluded between the United States 
and Nicaragua, of which the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth articles 
relate to the construction of a ship-canal across that country. The 
following are the provisions of that treaty most pertinent to the pres- 
ent consideration. The treaty is still in force: — 


ARTICLE XIV. The Republic of Nicaragua hereby grants to the United States, 
and to their citizens and property, the right of transit between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans through the territory of that Republic, on any route of communication, 
natural or artificial, whether by land or by water, which may now or hereafter exist 
or be constructed under the authority of Nicaragua, to be used and enjoyed in the 
same manner and upon equal terms by both republics and their respective citizens ; 
the Republic of Nicaragua, however, reserving its rights of sovereignty over the 
same. 

ARTICLE XV. The United States hereby agree to extend their protection to 
all such routes of communication as aforesaid, and to guarantee the neutrality 
and innocent use of the same. They also agree to employ their influence with 
other nations to induce them to guarantee such neutrality and protection. . . . And 
no higher or other charges or tolls shall be imposed on the conveyance or transit 
of persons or property of citizens or subjects of the United States, or any other 
country, across the said routes of communication than are or may be imposed on 
the persons and property of citizens of Nicaragua... . 

ARTICLE XVI. The Republic of Nicaragua agrees, that, should it become nec- 
essary at any time to employ military forces for the security and protection of persons 
and property passing over any of the routes aforesaid, it will employ the requisite 
force for that purpose; but upon failure to do this from any cause whatever, the 
government of the United States may, with the consent or at the request of the 
government of Nicaragua, or of the minister thereof at Washington, or of the com- 
petent legally appointed local authorities civil or military, employ such force for 
this and for no other purpose ; and when in the opinion of the government of Nic- 
aragua the necessity ceases, such force shall be immediately withdrawn. 


The treaties with Mexico and Honduras provide for the construc- 
tion of railroads only. 

The most important of the treaties relative to the canal is that 
with Great Britain, known as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, concluded 
April 19, 1850. We insert the most pertinent portions of the treaty. 
The spirit of the whole instrument will be fully gained from the fol- 
lowing extracts : — 


ARTICLE I. The governments of the United States and Great Britain hereby 
declare that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain for itself any 
exclusive control over the said ship-canal; agreeing that neither will ever erect or 
maintain any fortifications commanding the same, or in the vicinity thereof, or oc- 
cupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, | 
Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America; nor will either 
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make use of any protection which either affords or may afford, or any alliance which 
either has or may have to or with any State or people, for the purpose of erecting 
or maintaining any such fortifications, or of occupying, fortifying, or colonizing Nic- 
aragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America, or of as- 
suming or exercising dominion over the same; nor will the United States or Great 
Britain take advantage of any intimacy, or use any alliance, connection, or influence 
that either may possess, with any State or Government through whose territory the 
said canal may pass, for the purpose of acquiring or holding, directly or indirectly, 
for the citizens or the subjects of the one, any rights or advantages in regard to 
commerce or navigation through the said canal which shall not be afforded on the 
same terms to the citizens or subjects of the other. 

ARTICLE II. Vessels of the United States or Great Britain traversing the said 
canal shall, in case of war between the contracting parties, be exempted from block- 
ade, detention, or capture by either of the belligerents ; and this provision shall 
extend to such a distance from the two ends of the said canal as may hereafter be 
found expedient to establish. 

ARTICLE III. In order to secure the construction of the said canal, the con- 
tracting parties engage that, if any such canal shall be undertaken upon fair and 
equitable terms, by any parties having the authority of the local government or 
governments through whose territory the same may pass, then the persons em- 
ployed in making the said canal, and their property used or to be used for that 
object, shall be protected from the commencement of the said canal to its comple- 
tion, by the governments of the United States and Great Britain, from unjust de- 
tention, confiscation, seizure, or any violence whatever. 

ARTICLE IV. The contracting parties will use whatever influence they respect- 
ively exercise with any State, States, or Governments possessing, or claiming to 
possess, any jurisdiction or right over the territory which the said canal shall trav- 
erse, or which shall be near the waters applicable thereto, in order to induce such 
States or Governments to facilitate the construction of the said canal by every means 
in their power... . 

ARTICLE V. The contracting parties further engage, that when the said canal 
shall have been completed they will protect it from all interruption, seizure, or unjust 
confiscation, and that they will guarantee the neutrality thereof, so that the said 
canal may for ever be open and free, and the capital invested therein be secure. . . . 

ARTICLE VI. The contracting parties in this convention engage to invite every 
State with which both or either have friendly intercourse to enter into stipulations 
with them similar to those which they have entered into with each other, to the end 
that all other States may share in the honor and advantage of having contributed to a 
work of such general interest and importance as the canal herein contemplated. . . . 

ARTICLE VII. It being desirable that no time should be unnecessarily lost in 
commencing and constructing the said canal, the governments of the United States 
and Great Britain determine to give their support and encouragement to such per- 
sons or company as may first offer to commence the same, with the necessary cap- 
ital, the consent of the local authorities, and on such principles as accord with the 
spirit and intention of this convention. . . . 

ArRTIcLE VIII. The governments of the United States and Great Britain, 
having not only desired in entering into this convention to accomplish a particular 
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object, but also to establish a general principle, they hereby agree to extend their pro- 
tection by treaty stipulations to any other practicable communications, whether by 
canal or railway, across the Isthmus which connects North and South America. . . . 


The President in a communication to the House of Representatives 
June 13, 1879, transmitted a letter by Secretary Evarts upon the 
question of an interoceanic canal, in which the Secretary reaffirmed 
the policy heretofore pursued in making the several treaties above 
referred to. His language is :— 

The policy of the United States on the general subject of isthmian transit is 
understood to have been, and to be, not to undertake the construction of a ship- 
canal on its own account, even if the practicability of such a work at a reasonable 


cost were to be shown, but to secure by treaties protection to capital of such cit 
izens as might be disposed to embark in the enterprise. 


It thus appears that the authorized officials of the United States have 
exhausted the Spanish and English languages in the endeavor so to 
embarrass the Government upon the subject of this canal, that it can 
do no more than express an opinion as to who shall construct the 
canal, where it shall be situated, or whether the interests of itself or 
its citizens will be advanced or impaired thereby. As we now stand 
under the law and the treaties, the nation is tied hand and foot. M. 
de Lesseps, or any other individual, or any corporation, may construct 
the canal when, where, and how he or it pleases. While no difficulties 
or complications arise to molest the builders or owners, this nation 
must be a passive looker-on. Should difficulties arise, then this nation 
is unable to take care of its own or its citizens’ interests unless the 
most flagrant provocation is offered, by which it would be compelled 
to appeal to military force. The nation is pledged over and over 
again to strict neutrality. 

It is true that when the treaty with Great Britain of April 19, 1850, 
was concluded, the possessions of the United States on the Pacific 
coast had not attained any commercial importance. That is no longer 
the case. The Pacific States now have a large population and great 
commercial, mineral, and agricultural wealth. No part of the world 
within the last thirty years has improved in all particulars as much as 
the Pacific coast of the United States. Whatever our interests might 
have been in an interoceanic canal in 1850 is not now pertinent. But 
because of our great Pacific possessions and our commerce on the 
Pacific Ocean, the canal is now of the first material importance to the 
nation. So it is tothose Americans who have invested and are in- 
vesting hundreds of millions of dollars in the internal improvements 
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of this country. The welfare of the people owning these great inter- 
nal improvements must be well considered by this Government in 
determining a policy towards the projectors and builders of this canal. 
We are very far from assuming that the people of this country have 
no interest in it. The extreme opposite is the fact. Our interest is 
greater than that of all the world beside. But we have also other in- 
terests which must be protected. How they shall be protected is 
for the Executive primarily, and for the Executive and Legislature 
ultimately, to determine. That they should be guarded is evident. 
To assume now that M. de Lesseps and his associates will not or 
cannot construct the canal because of engineering difficulties and 
cost of construction we consider premature. If the Darien route 
should -not be found feasible, then some other one may be adopted. 
If this Government remains passive, we believe he will do what he has 
proposed. If sufficient private capital cannot be obtained, we do not 
doubt but at the proper time the French Government will come for- 
ward and lend its aid. If it should do so, the expense will then be a 
bagatelle compared with what it expended a few years since, in the 
attempt to secure the control of Mexico by placing Maximilian on the 
throne by military force. The military spirit of the French people 
has in no wise abated since then, but rather it has increased. It was 
an indirect effort then to secure control of the Isthmus ; it is so now. 
The ultimate object we believe to be the same. It was and is to get 
the territorial and commercial control of the central portion of this 
continent, place a permanent barrier across it, and prevent the ter- 
ritorial expansion of the United States south. France meanwhile 
would control this commercial stronghold and this highway of com- 
merce. The action of M. de Lesseps was too arbitrary and too 
immature to have been actuated solely by a desire to prosecute a 
financial enterprise. The motive must be looked for in some ulterior 
plan. Ina practical view, his acts at the Congress can only be satisfac- 
torily explained by assuming that he was acting by government advice, 
and under governmental influence. If we consider him the respon- 
sible party and a competent man and engineer, his acts admit of no 
explanation. To select an impracticable route, present it for consid- 
eration, and then force its adoption by packing the Congress with 
his personal supporters does not look as though he alone was respon- 
sible for the execution of the enterprise. The French Government 
or governmental influence must have been the moving power back of 
M. de Lesseps. Had this influence been that of the bankers or mon- 
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eyed men, they would have considered the questions of cost and divi- 
dends, and not have rushed upon and adopted the most expensive of 
all the routes and that which can pay the least dividends upon the 
capital invested. What France failed to accomplish in the Maximil- 
ian-Mexican war, it proposes to accomplish now, The ambitions of 
the Empire and those of the Republic in military and material inter- 
ests are the same. From all the light we have, it appears that to the 
projectors the cost of construction and financial success were minor 
considerations, — the primary one being the future possession of the 
Isthmus and the canal. The probabilities are that the commercial value 
of the canal will be equal to its cost. But when considered as a means 
by which to attain a given result, it will be a very inexpensive work. 

The anxiety the French have, and have had, to take control of this 
work is shown by the fact that, in 1844, Louis Philippe had com- 
mitted himself fully to the construction of the canal. In 1846, Prince 
Louis Napoleon advocated and attempted to raise the capital for the 
construction of it. As one of the results of this effort by Louis 
Napoleon, the British Government seized the country at the mouth 
of the San Juan River, thus closing the Nicaragua route to French 
enterprise. In 1848, the government of Nicaragua appealed to the 
United States to protect it from English aggression. In 1850, the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty was concluded by which the United States 
pledged itself to neutrality. Under its provisions the French people 
now again come forward to take control of the work. The cherished 
plan of the Americans to own the canal, or at least to have the gov- 
ernment of the United States hold a preponderating influence over it 
for their protection, was abandoned by the treaty. 

The people of the United States are in sympathy with all improve- 
ments for opening great commercial highways, but in opening the isth- 
mian canal, as is now proposed by M. de Lesseps, their interests are 
in many ways involved. Its construction will increase the wealth of 
some, while it jeopardizes or destroys that of others. It will change 
the channels of commerce, and will to a certain extent change the 
sources of wealth. It is then proper that the Government should 
move with caution, and if necessary with promptness, that it may 
secure the greatest good to the greatest number of its people. In 
illustration of the changes which will occur in the value of property 
upon the opening of the canal, we will mention one species of which 
the values must be lowered; by this we can reach general con- 
clusions upon the subject. We have now one railroad from the 
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Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean. Two more are in process 
of construction, and these will be completed years before the canal 
can be opened to commerce. The value of the property of these rail- 
road corporations will then be hundreds of millions of dollars. We 
shall have three competing lines at least, the present monopoly 
will have been destroyed, and the transcontinental transportation 
interest will be well if not fully provided for. The opening of the 
canal will transfer the carrying of nearly all through freights from 
the roads to ocean steamers through the canal. By the loss of the 
through carrying business, they will be reduced to the grade of roads 
for carrying local freights, and their business will be confined to the 
local business in the territories immediately along the lines. The 
consequent loss in values in railroad property and property adjacent 
to the roads will bankrupt thousands of people in all parts of the 
country. Americans will not invest their money in this French 
undertaking, and will have no interest in its management or profits. 
The revenues will pass into the hands of Europeans, mainly into the 
hands of the French. While the revenues from the railroads and the 
money expended in their construction and operation remains with 
the Americans, in those of the canal they will go to Europeans and 
to Europe. The revenues to the canal will be paid almost exclu- 
sively by our people, and for all money so paid by them this country 
will be the poorer and Europe will be the richer. The commercial 
cities which will be built up at the termini of the canal will be French 
cities, and the wealth accumulated in them will be the wealth of 
France. But on the other hand should the Americans own the 
canal, and the United States hold a governmental control over it 
and the territory adjacent, then the aggregate wealth of the United 
States will not be greatly reduced. What we shall lose by the rail- 
roads we shall in part gain by the canal and the carriage by American 
ships. 

The government of the United States of Colombia is a weak and 
feeble one. The country has a population of two and a half millions 
of all races. It is in an almost chronic state of insurrection and 
revolution. It possesses no power of government which would be 
effective in protecting the property of the canal company, or within 
itself to preserve order or administer justice. The Province or State of 
Panama is very sparsely populated, having substantially no inhabitants 
except those dependent on the Panama Railroad. The thousands 
of laborers who will be imported for the construction of the canal, 
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necessarily of all nationalities and of a low and vicious order, — for 
none others will be obtained for this work in the worst and most 
unhealthy climate on this continent, — will require a strong govern- 
ment to control them. Disturbances will be frequent, and no power 
will be available to suppress them. The remedy for the evil is 

natural and inevitable. A treaty between France and Colombia, 
| brought about by material inducements or by diplomatic presence, 
will authorize France to maintain a sufficient military force on the 
Isthmus to control the laborers and protect the property of French® 
citizens. This military force once there will never be removed. 
Why should it be? It will act as a police while a police force is 
necessary, and as a garrison when it shall be for the interest of 
France to assume the possession and government of the province. 
The change of the flag may be preceded by a treaty. But such a 
treaty would be a farce. France can enforce its wish whether 
Colombia is willing or not. A reasonable payment of money down 
will be preferred by Colombia to a war in which it has no power to 

resist its antagonist. To assume that France will abandon the pro- 
tection of this property to so feeble a power is absurd. To believe 
it will abandon the possession of the territory through which this 
great commercial highway shall pass, when it is once in actual 
military possession, is still more absurd. The canal will be the one 
great highway, or tunnel, through which the commerce and navies 
of the world must continually pass. By holding it, France can hold 
the commercial and military interests of the United States as ina 
vice. To shut a tide-gate, to build and equip a fortress, to plant 
torpedoes, or to blow up a tunnel will cut the commercial and naval 
fleets of any nation in two. France, or any other European nation, 
would not hesitate for an hour to do this if its national, commercial, 
or military interests could be advanced thereby. All the treaties of 
neutrality ever written would not keep the canal open, if the nation 
in whose control it is could promote its interests or prosperity by 
closing it. If France should become involved in a war with us, the 
canal would be closed against us, and our commercial ruin accom- 
plished in a single day. The movements of all vessels, commercial 
or naval, will be accommodated to the change made necessary in 
commerce by the existence of the canal and the shorter routes. Our 
commerce through the canal will be greater than that of all the other 
nations, and the closing of it against us would cause a loss to the 
United States compared with which the total cost of its construc- 
tion would be a trifle. 
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We have mentioned a few only of the very many results which will 
follow from the construction of this canal by a company, under a 
charter, with capital, and subject to national influences and control 
wholly foreign and wholly French. An interoceanic canal must be 
and soon will be built. The commerce of the world demands it. It 
will be constructed under the especial oversight and patronage of 
some one of the Great Powers. Shall that power be France, or shall 
it be the United States? The indications now are that if this coun- 
try remains passive, M. de Lesseps and his associates will construct 
it. We are tied up by treaties to a policy of neutrality, whether 
wisely or unwisely is now immaterial. All the Great Powers of 
Europe have taught us, within the memory of men now young, that 
when a treaty compromises or jeopardizes the honor, the integrity, 
and the best interests of the nation, when its provisions are detri- 
mental to the prosperity of its citizens, or when the movements of 
population and wealth have made it necessary, it is proper to seek 
the required modifications ; and if such modifications cannot be ob- 
tained, then it should be ignored. The construction of the proposed 
canal in the manner, by the individuals, and under the influences now 
proposed will seriously compromise the national welfare, reduce the 
United States to a low standard of influence among the great na- 
tions, and interfere with the prosperity of its citizens. It will place 
the ability to ruin our commerce absolutely in the power of another 
nation. There must be a right and honorable course to pursue in 
order to enable the United States to protect all the interests involved. 
This course, whatever it may be, should be sought out. This nation 
is ambitious ultimately to obtain the control or preponderance in the 
carrying trade of the world. Our national growth and prosperity 
make the ambition reasonable and consistent with former successes. 
But what shall be the relation of the United States to this canal upon 
the control of which so much of our future commercial prosperity 
may turn? There are three alternatives for our Government to 
choose from, which particularly impress themselves upon us. But 
it does not appear to us that each of these three will equally guard 
the national honor and welfare, and preserve the happiness and 
prosperity of the people. 

First, to adopt the word and spirit of the several treaties as they 
now stand, to enter into other treaties with other powers pledging 
them and ourselves to remain neutral as to the construction of the 
canal, and thus leave the control of it and of the territory through 
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which it shall pass to any nation whose citizens shall construct it. 
In this manner, if it is of any value, secure protection to such capital 
as the citizens of the United States shall invest in the construction 
of the canal; or, as more explicitly stated by the Secretary of State, 
“to secure by treaties protection to the capital of such citizens as 
might be disposed to embark in the enterprise.” This is substan- 
tially doing nothing beyond permitting the State Department to 
employ honeyed words in diplomatic correspondence upon abstract 
questions of international justice. It will give to the capitalist no 
protection for the money he may invest under this French charter. 

Second, to establish naval stations upon both sides of the Central 
American Isthmus. To fortify and strengthen these stations so that 
they may be implicitly relied upon in the most severe and trying mili- 
tary struggles. (The harbors possess every requisite, and are suffi- 
ciently near the proposed canal to be available ; coal is abundant and 
adjacent, and all the land in and around these harbors is owned by 
Americans in fee.) To connect the forts at Key West with the rail- 
road system of the United States by the way of the Florida peninsula, 
thus giving us the absolute military control of the strait of Florida 
between Havana and Key West. With these military precautions 
taken, and with our vast military resources in reserve, we can 
protect our commerce, influence the management of the canal, 
and exert a wholesome moral force over the feeble power through 
whose territory the canal will pass. “Wherever and whenever 
the canal is constructed, it will become the most sensitive and 
vital part of our interstate and international commercial system ; 
and we must be prepared to protect it from the evils of local revolu- 
tions and foreign aggression, to seize it when necessary and success- 
fully defend it against the two greatest naval powers in the world.” 
The necessity of being able so to protect and defend it is the neces- 
sity of being able to prevent the ruin of our entire commerce by the 
whim or hostility of the power under whose control the canal may 
be. If we are ultimately to fight France, as we must if the canal is 
constructed as proposed, to protect our commerce from ruin, it is 
proper that we should be prepared in advance to do so. 

Third, if the United States does not see its way clear otherwise to 
control this canal, then we should offer such inducements to the 
Central American States and Colombia as will make it the interest 
of all the country south of the southern boundary of Mexico, west of 
the Atrato and north of the Napipi Rivers, — that tract of country 
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between six and eighteen degrees north latitude, —to become a part 
of the United States either as a territory or as a State in the Union. 
Its civil and material interests would be advanced many fold by such 
union. This section contains 180,000 square miles, 2,800,000 people, 
of whom 800,000 are white. Its resources in gold, silver, and other 
metals are beyond computation. Its agricultural productions are 
great, its resources limitless. The coffee and sugar for the nation 
can be produced there. In 1877 its imports were $9,489,000, its 
exports $16,872,000. All property in the new State would increase 
greatly in value, and all property-holders be made richer. The poor 
are industrious, and labor would be abundant. With such a union, 
the material wealth would be increased whether the canal is con- 
structed by M. de Lesseps or others, or whether situated in Nicaragua, 
Darien, or by the Atrato. Whatever national wealth we should then 
lose in one part of the United States we should more than gain in 
another. The material wealth would be increased, not diminished. 
The increase of the population of that country would be an increase 
of the population of the United States. The growth of wealthy 
commercial cities at the termini of the canal would be the growth 
of this nation. The stocks representing the capital invested in the 
canal would all, through the regular channels of commerce, soon flow 
into this country. Americans would own it and the several great 
transcontinental railroads; the revenues from both would accrue to 
Americans. 

This is the sensible solution of this whole matter. It is the duty 
of the Government to take care of the honor and wealth of the 
nation, and to protect the rights and wealth of its citizens, — always 
to go forward, never back. Certainly if the executive officers of 
the United States so determine, the proper and necessary negoti- 
ations to accomplish this end can be undertaken and brought to a 
successful conclusion. No party politics should have influence upon 
this question; there is no partisan element in it. We believe 
Congress would lend its aid and co-operation to such a national 
movement. The only questions involved are the protection and 
welfare of the United States and of the American people, — and 
these are wholly national. 

A European company, under a European charter, with European 
capital, by the patronage of a European nation, proposes to construct 
an interoceanic canal, to take absolute control of the line of commerce 
through which the majority of our ships will pass, and ultimately to 
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take possession of the territory through which the canal will run, 
Upon this question the people of the United States should be heard. 
They should fully and freely express their views. This should be 
done by popular meetings, political conventions, petitions to Con- 
gress, and by letters to individual members of Congress, members 
of the Cabinet, and the President. No greater national question 
is now before the country, for it involves the welfare of our com- 
merce. If upon full representation and inquiry it should appear 
that the canal ought to be constructed under its present surroundings 
and auspices, then let it be done; otherwise not. In all it shall do, 
let the Government protect the honor and wealth of the nation, the 
happiness and prosperity of its people. 

T. W. Ossorn. 
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ns in January, 1879, there was in the city of Boston a 
noticeable public gathering. Under a stricter government it 
would have been a very private gathering, if the police had not found 
it out and dispersed it ; but its publicity may have had one good result, 
if it has called attention to a grievous and growing evil. This meet- 
ing consisted of certain obscure but noisy and offensive agitators, 
assembled in honor of one of their number who had attained distinc- 
' tion above the rest by public conviction and sentence as a criminal. 
This person, who was accustomed to make speeches on all occasions 
in support of every political and social craze, exercised, besides his 
functions of preacher of socialism and free-love, the distinct and 
doubtless more lucrative trade of peddling obscene books; for the 
better prosecution of which, to increase the circulation and decrease the 
cost of his publications, he distributed them through the post-office. 
For this use of the United States mails he was indicted, convicted, 
and sent to jail for two years; and there he would be now, to the 
great satisfaction of all decent people, had not President Hayes seen 
fit to grant him a free pardon: and it was this act of executive clem- 
ency which his friends and sympathizers met to celebrate. The 
burden of the speeches made on the occasion was, that it was proper 
and desirable for all present to go on and break the law as their per- 
secuted brother had done,—a result which must have been highly 
satisfactory to the President if he heard of it. What motive induced 
him to grant the pardon is not known; and such an act is hard to 
reconcile with the professions of our chief magistrate as a reformer 
of public and private evils. Perhaps the public does not expect of 
him any active steps in improving the management, executive or 
judicial, of public affairs ; but it would seem a small concession, which 
might well have been made to reform, if a low criminal who had got 
into jail had been allowed to stay there. And, as a matter of private 
morals, it can hardly be less sinful to promote the circulation of bad 
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books than that of good wine, — which latter iniquity is understood to 
be severely frowned upon at the White House. 

This petty culprit and his unclean offence would perhaps be best 
left in the obscurity where they belong, were it not that they afford an 
example, more striking than usual, of the abuse of the sovereign power 
of pardon which is so common at the present day. This power exists, 
and perhaps must exist, in all communities ; but there is no reason 
why it should be used without regard to the proper motives which 
should control it, or the proper ends which it is designed to serve. 
The power of pardon is no doubt usually exercised in good faith, and 
according to such ideas of right and justice as the head of the Govern- 
ment may happen to have. Were it otherwise, the state of society 
would be terrible indeed. The life, the liberty, the estate, the reputa- 
tion of every subject are in fact at the mercy of the chief magistrate, 
and enjoyed only by his grace and favor, so long as he possesses the 
power of dismissing free and unharmed any person who may have in- 
jured or destroyed any of these. The reflection of what might be 
done with this tremendous power in bad, corrupt, and malicious hands 
might well move legislators to put some restrictions on it. But its 
exercise, however conscientious, is still too often inspired by an ill- 
informed and inconsiderate conscience. 

He who has the power of relieving criminals from the consequence 
of their crimes has several interests to consider ; those of the criminal, 
those of the public, and those of the persons injured by the crime. 
The last two are apt to be overlooked in favor of the first, which is 
the least important. Doubtless the prisoner finds it uncomfortable to 
be in jail; but that is the reason he is putthere. Perhaps he is ready 
to promise not to offend again: he is less likely to do so if he has suf- 
fered more for the first offence. Perhaps confinement does not agree 
with his health: it is not the business of the State to help felons to a 
sanitary change of air. He may plead that he was ignorant of the law 
when he broke it; but the end of punishment is not satisfied merely 
by the improvement of his legal education. The governor may think 
the prisoner sufficiently punished already, and quite reformed. This 
is one of the commonest grounds of pardon: it would have more force 
if the criminal were punished only for his own good ; but apart from 
this, a complete reformation is easy to be pretended, and hard to be 
proved. A man is sent to prison for arson ; he does not set the prison 
on fire ; and therefore he “appears to be fully reformed.” 

But what governors and councils overlook in their tender consid- 
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eration of the felons is that the interest of society at large requires 
the administration of justice to be prompt, adequate, and above all 
things certain. Capture and conviction of all offenders cannot be made 
sure ; but it is possible, and desirable, to insure that those who are 
caught and convicted shall suffer accordingly. As it is, an acquittal 
is final; not so a conviction: the advantage is decidedly with the 
prisoner. If a verdict of a jury is once rendered in his favor, there is 
no power, under any government where trial by jury exists at all, 
which can set that verdict aside. No mistake however absurd, no 
fraud or corruption however gross, can be proved in order to impeach 
the finding of the jury; it is sacred and not to be disturbed. But if 
the verdict is the other way, any fraud, any mistake, almost any irreg- 
ularity in procedure may be availed of for a new trial; and when this 
fails, and the opinion of the jury is confirmed by the solemn sentence 
of the court, there remains the application fora pardon. The verdict 
now is not a sacred thing; the governor will treat it very uncere- 
moniously, if he does not agree with the jury as to the prisoner's guilt, 
or with the judge as to the punishment which he merits. This tam- 
pering with the functions of the constitutional tribunal, to which be- 
longs the power to try and to punish, is as needless as it is unreason- 
able. 

In former times frequent remission and commutation of senten- 
ces were needed to mitigate the uniform and often excessive severity 
of the criminal law. When the punishment of death was incurred for 
every petty larceny, any excuse of extenuating circumstances or good 
character was naturally taken advantage of to obtain a commutation 
of the punishment for one more proportioned to the offence. The 
uncertainty thus created as to the result which would actually follow 
conviction of any crime was one of the most pressing reasons for 
amendment of the law; and reformers hoped by the introduction of a 
nicely graduated scale of punishments for offences of different grades 
to insure the application of each in cases which called for it. But 
the tradition of granting pardons on slight grounds has survived the 
reason for its existence; and the thief sent to jail for six months is as 
much an object of pity as if he had been sent to the gallows. The 
sword of justice has indeed been so tempered with mercy that it has 
become very brittle, and the effect with which it will strike in any 
particular case is almost as much of a problem as ever. The penalty 
of the law cannot fail to lose much of its effect in deterring the 
criminal class from offending, when they see how easy it is to obtain a 
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remission. But it is not this class alone which is made worse by this 
inconsiderate use of the prerogative of mercy. When an arbitrary 
power is seen to step in and defeat the deliberate course of justice, 
this is not only an encouragement to others to offend in like case, but 
a temptation to injured parties also to take the law into their own 
hands. The tendency of such acts often repeated is to confirm felons 
in crime, and to convert law-abiding citizens into felons: a more de- 
plorable tendency cannot be. It is certain that those who have suf- 
fered by a crime will not always bear with complacency the escape of 
the criminal ; and they will always have a peculiar interest in his pun- 
ishment, greater than that which society in general has, though more 
uniformly overlooked in granting pardons. Modern philanthropists 
often consider that punishment is useless unless it reforms the crim- 
inal ; if it has an effect also in frightening other would-be criminals, it 
seems to be thought that no more can be asked. But public punish- 
ment exists for another purpose yet. It exists as a substitute for 
private vengeance. When one man has injured another, why does 
not that other kill him, or maim him, or beat him, or seize his prop- 
erty, or lock him up in a coal-cellar, or at least attempt to do some 
of these? Because he believes that public justice will do it for 
him ; and if there is not a reasonable likelihood that public justice 
will do it, he will surely do it himself,—as he must in a barbarous 
community. And this it is that makes barbarism where all society 
is unsafe, because no one can be sure that he will not suffer on in- 
sufficient inquiry for another's fault, or for his own fault to a dispro- 
portionate extent. This it is which in many civilized societies gives 
the sanction of public opinion to the practice of duelling, which is 
merely an irregular attempt to punish offences none the less real 
because the law takes no notice of them. 

This personal interest of the injured party in making the offender 
suffer has been ignored by recent law-makers. Formerly it was other- 
wise. By the early English law malefactors were liable to prosecution 
by the injured party, or, in cases of murder, by his relations ; and no 
proceedings by the public authorities, nor pardon by the king, could 
interfere with this private right of. prosecution. This procedure has 
long been matter only of antiquarian learning ; but more modern legis- 
lation has recognized and provided for the personal satisfaction to be 
derived by the prosecutor from the punishment of the felon. After 
considering the way in which forgers and swindlers are treated at the 
present day, it is refreshing to see the view which the General Court 
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of Massachusetts took of these people, when it enacted in the year 
1788 “An Act for the Prevention of Frauds on the Massachusetts 
Bank.” This bank was then the only one in the State. Whoever 
should be convicted of forgery of its notes, or of powers for the trans- 
fer of its stock, was to be set upon the gallows with a rope about his 
neck, or on the pillory for the space of two hours, and should forfeit all 
his personal estate and the issues and profits of his real estate during 
life to the use of the Commonwealth (after indemnifying the Bank for 
its losses), and should ever after be infamous and incapable of holding 
any office. But this was not all. The offender was likewise “ subject 
to hard labor within this Commonwealth for the term of seven years, 
to be disposed of by the Directors of said Bank in such manner and 
under such confinement as they shall direct, for the use and benefit of 
said Bank.” So bya lawof 1804, if a convicted thief was unable to 
make restitution to the owner of stolen goods, the owner might “ dis- 
pose of him or her to any person for not exceeding three years,” as 
the court might order. 

Legislation of this kind has disappeared from our statute-books, 
but the feeling which inspired it has not disappeared from human na- 
ture ; and to ignore this feeling by the reckless granting of pardons, 
without consulting those who have suffered most from the crimes, is 
to give just cause of offence to the sufferers. Pardons should be 
granted, therefore, with due regard to the interests of the public in 
general, and of the parties injured by the crime in particular; and 
there ought to be a strong presumption in favor of the action_of 
the course of justice, which should not lightly be disturbed. How 
and for what reasons pardons are in fact granted, it is not easy to 
ascertain. The law and practice vary in the different States; but 
it may safely be said that in all the law is very wide, and there is no 
uniform practice at all. Very rarely is there any publicity about the 
matter at the time ; and very meagre are the records of it, preserved 
for the benefit of later inquirers. 

Of the pardons granted by the President of the United States no 
record is published or kept in any form accessible to the public; at 
least so the writer was informed by a gentleman lately holding high 
office in the Department of Justice. In some of the States a little 
more information is to be had from printed returns made to the Legis- 
lature ; but these are very defective. A slight examination of them, 
however, shows some rather extraordinary results. In the State of 
Illinois, for instance, it appears that during a period of twenty-one 
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years (1856-76) there were ninety-two convicts committed to the State 
Penitentiary for life ; during the same period ten died, and ¢hirty-six 
were pardoned, — that is, considerably more than one-third. Surely this 
indicates an awful miscarriage of justice somewhere! Of the prison- 
ers confined under life-sentences at the end of that period all had been 
convicted of murder except one, whose sentence was for manslaughter. 
It does not appear by the Report of the Penitentiary Commissioners, 
from which these figures are taken, of what offences the pardoned 
prisoners had been found guilty, but no doubt many of these also were 
convicted murderers. Can it be that they were wrongly convicted ? 
Is it possible that in Illinois there is one chance in three that an inno- 
cent man accused of murder will be adjudged guilty in due course of 
law? And if they were not innocent, why were they pardoned? Why 
was it thought fit to let murderers loose on society at the rate of three 
or four for every one who served out his sentence ?— for during all this 
time only ten convicts died ; that is, ten fulfilled the limit of their 
sentence, while thirty-six were released. The lesser criminals do not 
seem to have had the same luck ; but 118 was a goodly number to be 
pardoned, against 657 committed in one year (1874-75), — being rather 
more than one in six. Since that time mercy has been less freely 
shown, insomuch that last year only thirty-five were pardoned, while 
more than a thousand were committed ; so that now felons dribble out 
of their receptacles only at the modest rate of three per cent. of the 
whole per annum. The remaining ones must sigh for the pleasant 
days of five years ago, when the rate was some seventeen per cent. 
These great differences, under different governors, show how uncer- 
tain is the use of this arbitrary and irresponsible power. 

Another interesting fact may be deduced from a comparison of 
tables in these reports. Recurring to the table of life-sentences, it 
appears that none of these convicts who were in prison in 1876 were 
committed before 1866, and only one before 1868 ; so that only one 
of the whole forty-two had served more than ten years under a life- 
sentence. Another table shows what had become of the convicts 
committed more than ten years before: four had died ; the rest had 
been pardoned after a greater or less time. Thus in 1863 five were 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. They were all pardoned ; two 
after one year, one after three years, one after six and one after eight 
years, — the average term of a life-sentence being thus reduced to less 
than four years. The like process goes on very regularly ; so that the 
small number of life-convicts of ten years’ standing is not to be won- 
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dered at. Statistics like these ought to have weight with those who 
agitate for the-abolition of capital punishment for murderers and the 
substitution of perpetual confinement, under the plea that society is as 
effectually rid of the murderer in one way as in another. The force 
of their argument would be much increased if they could restrict the 
power of pardon ; but as matters now are, it is reasonable to hold to 
the old-fashioned opinion, that, whether as a means of getting rid of 
assassins or of intimidating those who would like to be such, “ Stone- 
dead hath no fellow.” 

The Illinois report furnishes nothing but figures ; and these, though 
very instructive so far as they go, are imperfect. The table already 
referred to, while giving the number of committals for life during 
twenty-one years, gives the number of pardons only during the last 
fourteen years of that time. If any were granted in the preceding 
seven years, reckoning them in would produce a result even more 
remarkable than that above stated. 

A better understanding of the working of the pardoning power may 
be had when the reasons of its exercise in each case are given, how- 
ever briefly. This is, or was, done in New York. The last return 
made to the Legislature of that State is a mere list of cases, with no 
statement of circumstances, — the only fact to be learned from it being 
that more than one hundred and sixty sentences were remitted wholly 
or in part by the Governor of New York last year. The return for 
1875, however, gives the reasons of the executive action in each case ; 
and some of them are instructive. One prisoner was let out because 
he had become insane and fatally ill; this seems reasonable. A 
month later, his accomplice was pardoned, the remark on his case 
being: “ Previous to this transaction he had always been a hardwork- 
ing man and good citizen. An accomplice was pardoned a month ago, 
and the officials hope that the prisoner will meet with a like favor, as 
the law in his case has been sufficiently vindicated.” The “transac- 
tion”! in which this hardworking citizen had been engaged was an 
assault to harm; and he got one year’s imprisonment for it instead of 
two, because his accomplice was a lunatic. Perhaps the doctrine that 
insanity is an excuse for crime has seldom been extended so far. 

J. C. was sentenced to fifteen years in the State Prison for robbery ; 
he “faithfully served seven years of his time,” which was certainly 
dutiful behavior ; then he became sick and his recovery was very 
doubtful. So this faithful servant of the State was discharged from his 
_ engagement for the remaining eight years. 

1 Transaction. The doing or performing of any business. — Wedster’s Dict. 
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G. W. was sentenced for forgery ; the reason assigned for his pardon 
was that “it is generally believed that another person should have 
been punished for this crime.” Whether the judge, jury, witnesses, 
or prosecutor believed this does not appear ; but from other cases in 
the report it seems probable that if any of them did, it would have 
been stated. In another case, “ the officials and neighbors are satis- 
fied that there was a conspiracy among prisoner’s relatives to produce 
this conviction.” ‘It is fortunate that the right of appeal from judge 
and jury to officials and neighbors is confined to criminal cases ; even 
in these, however, such an appellate court is not provided for by the 
Constitution. 

E. B. had the misfortune to be sent to Sing Sing for larceny, not- 
withstanding he set up an a/zdi, which the jury discredited. But the 
district attorney thought the jury ought to have believed the wit- 
ness ; so their little faith was properly rebuked by the prompt release 
of the prisoner. 

One case should not be passed over without notice. The prisoner 
had received a sentence of ten years’ imprisonment for rape. There 
may have been good grounds for his pardon, as it was petitioned for 
by the district attorney, the inspector of prisons, and two judges ; but 
it is to be hoped that they alleged better reasons than those stated in 
the record, which are each and all most remarkable: “ Prisoner's guilt 
is questioned. He is a colored man about sixty-five years old, and 
during his imprisonment has conducted himself with strict propriety in 
every respect.” Of course his guilt was questioned ; but by whom and 
why? It was the business of the court to answer such questions ; 
and it did so by a ten years’ sentence. Then was it the prisoner's 
age, or his color, or the heroic virtue he showed in not repeating his 
offence while in prison, that appealed so strongly to the governor ? 

Such are some of the reasons for executive clemency in New York. 
In Massachusetts an annual return of the same kind is made to the 
Legislature, and a few examples from it may be of interest. They are 
selected from the returns of the last four years. From these it ap- 
pears that a prisoner ought in the opinion of the governor and council 
to be pardoned, (1) Because the testimony on which he was convicted 
was unreliable ; (2) Because the complainant had a bad reputation ; (3) 
Because an accomplice had been pardoned ; (4) Because the prisoner 
was more unfortunate than criminal, by reason of his taste for liquor ; 
(5) Because he is thoroughly reformed (a very favorite reason) ; (6) 
Because the principal in the crime has escaped punishment. 
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Qne most fortunate felon was released on the extraordinary ground 
that “satisfactory evidence was presented to the council that he 
was not conscious of having committed the crime of which he was 
convicted.” The council can hardly have had any evidence of the 
prisoner's consciousness, unless they took his word for it. This easy 
avenue of escape will no doubt be largely made use of in future. 
“You have committed a crime,” says the court, after hearing the 
evidence. “Qh, no,” the prisoner says, “I don’t think so. I am not 
conscious of having done so.” And thereupon he goes free. If he 
can only forget his offence, he will find a beneficent governor ready 
to forgive it. It may be that those numerous prisoners who “ appear 
to be fully reformed” have merely attained to this convenient state of 
mental oblivion. 

In one year two men “were indicted upon evidence given by them 
in a case of assault that occurred on their premises, and thus an un- 
usual if not an unfair advantage was taken of them.” But they ap- 
pealed to the governor, and not in vain. He regarded such a prose- 
cution much as an English fox-hunter regards the catching of a fox in 
a trap, and soon released the convicts, who will doubtless take care of 
themselves better hereafter. Pardons are often granted because the 
evidence in the case was too weak to suit the governor; but this is 
perhaps the only instance where it was too strong. 

A thief who had been in prison five months was found to be in 
wretched physical and mental condition. The climate did not agree 
with him, and as “his mother stated that she had a comfortable home 
for him in Boston,” there was evidently no further reason for detaining 
him at Concord, and he was handed over to his affectionate parent to 
be made comfortable. 

In the return for last year, very recently published, the plea that 
the prisoner was “unconscious” of crime appears again. The crime 
was committed under the influence of liquor, says the report, was 
wholly unpremeditated, and he was unconscious of his criminal act. 
Here there may have been good cause for the lapse of memory, in 
the fact of intoxication, which seems to be often accepted by the gov- 
ernor and council as condoning an offence. A large class of people 
who believe the sale of liquor to be sin, hold also the somewhat incon- 
sistent opinion that the use of it is an excuse for sin. If there is no 
legal or moral responsibility for crimes committed in a state of intoxi- 
cation, it has become a truth of wider application than ever that “ man, 
being reasonable, must get drunk.” 
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Where this extenuating circumstance is not found, “a sudden and 
uncontrollable impulse” will do as well. Such an impulse led a young 
man in Worcester County to commit — of all crimes in the world ! — 
arson. This offence is usually thought to imply a certain amount of 
premeditation and preparation ; it is not apt to be committed in the 
heat of blood or on sudden provocation ; but “all who were familiar 
with this case believed” that the prisoner was the victim of an uncon- 
trollable impulse “ which he had outgrown.” And this belief sufficed 
for his liberation. 

Instances like these might be multiplied indefinitely from the official 
returns. Where there are no such returns, it cannot be doubted that 
the pardoning power is employed at least as indiscriminately. Pub- 
licity, even the least, is some check. But in any case there is no great 
publicity about the matter ; very few people know of the existence of 
the official returns, and fewer still read them; and there is no pub- 
licity at all till after the whole matter is determined, and the mischief 
done. An additional safeguard would exist if every petition for a par- 
don had to be advertised before any action was taken on it, with the 
names of the petitioners. This would tend to make people much 
more careful how they allow their names to be used, and would make 
it far more dangerous than it now is to forge signatures. 

Some other precautions might be taken, without requiring legisla- 
tion on the subject. The judge who tried a case might always be con- 
sulted on a petition for a pardon ; and the complainant who prosecuted 
might have notice to appear and show cause against the petition. It 
might be recognized as a rule that ignorance of the law excuses no 
one ; that a drunken thief is as much a thief as if he were sober; that 
when a felon escapes the law the principles of liberty and equality do 
not require the release of his accomplice ; that if a prisoner says he is 
reformed, it does not follow that he is ; and that if he is reformed, it 
does not follow that his sentence is too long. If those who have the 
power to pardon would keep in view some rules like these, existing 
abuses would be mitigated; and it is in this way that relief is chiefly 
to be looked for. The difficulties of putting any restraint on the 
exercise of the power by positive legislation are many and great ; but 
such legislation will surely be called for, and that at no distant day, if 
the present uncertainty of punishment should continue. In the mean 
time it is to be hoped that the pressure of public opinion may do some- 
thing to abridge the existing privileges of the criminal classes. 

RUSSELL GRAY. 











THE ART OF CASTING IN PLASTER AMONG THE 
ANCIENT GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


HE question whether the art of making moulds and casts in 

plaster was known to the ancient Greeks and Romans was dis- 
cussed some years ago by Mr. Charles C. Perkins in an interesting 
pamphlet entitled “Du Moulage en Platre chez les Anciens,” ! in which 
he has collected various passages from ancient writers bearing more 
or less on this subject, and endeavored by their authority to establish 
the fact that this process was known and practised at a comparatively 
early period in the history of art. After a careful examination of 
all his citations and arguments, as well as other authorities which he 
does not cite, we feel compelled to dissent entirely from his conclu- 
sions. We do not think he has made out his case. The question 
is, however, an interesting one, in an archzological point of view at 
least, and well deserves consideration. 

The only passage among the writings of the ancients which would 
at first sight seem directly to affirm that the process of casting in 
plaster from life, from clay models, or statues in the round, in the 
modern meaning: of that phrase, was known to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans occurs in the Natural History of Pliny, and is as follows : — 


“Hominis autem imaginem gypso e facie ipsa primus omnium expressit, ceraque 
in eam formam gypsi infusa emendare instituit Lysistratus Sicyonis, frater Lysippi, 
de quo diximus. Hic et similitudinem reddere instituit, ante eum quam pulcherri- 
mum facere studebant. Idem et de signis effigiem exprimere invenit, crevitque res 
in tantum, ut nulla signa statueve sine argilla fierent- Quo apparet antiquiorem 
hanc fuisse scientiam quam fundendi zris. Plaste laudatissimi fuere Damophilus 
et Gorgasus idemque pictores qui Cereris edem Romz ad Circum Maximum 
utroque genere artis sux excoluerunt.” ? 


1 Du moulage en Platre chez les Anciens, — par M. Charles C. Perkins, correspondant 
de l’Académie des Beaux Arts, &c. Paris: 1869. 
2 Pliny Nat. Hist. lib. xxxv. ch. xii. 
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Mr. Perkins, following in substance other translators, thus freely 
translates and develops this passage : — 


“Lysistrate de Sicyone fut le premier 4 prendre en platre des moules de la 
figure humaine. Dans ces moules il coulait de la cire, puis il corrigeait ces 
masques de cire d’aprés la nature. De la sorte, il atteignit la ressemblance, tandis 
qu’ avant lui on ne s’appliquait qu’ a faire de belles tétes. Lysistrate imagina aussi 
de reproduire l'image des statues, procédé qui obtint une telle vogue, que depuis 
lors ni figure ni statue ne fut faite sans argile, et l’on soit en conclure que ce procédé 
est antérieur & la fonte du bronze.” 


If this translation be correct, there seems to be no doubt either 
that Pliny was mistaken, or that the ancients knew and practised the 
modern art of casting in plaster. 

Is then this translation correct? It seems to us to be an utter 
misapprehension of the whole meaning of the passage. Pliny says 
nothing about moulding or casting, and thus to translate and amplify 
the words he does use is to assume the very facts in question. What 
he really says is /iterally as follows : — 


“Lysistratus of Sicyon, brother of Lysippus of whom we have spoken, first of 
all expressed the image of a man in gypsum from the whole person (that is, made 
full length portraits), and improved it with wax or color [for, as we shall see, 
cera means both] spread over the form. He first began to make likenesses, 
whereas before him the study was to make persons as beautiful as possible. He 
also invented expressing effigies from statues; and this practice so grew that no 
statues or signa [which were full-length figures either painted, modelled, cast in 
bronze,.or executed in marble] were made without white clay. From which it 
would seem that this science or process was older than that of casting in bronze. 
The most famous modellers were Dampohilus and Gorgasus, who were also 
painters, and who decorated the temple of Ceres at Rome with both branches of 
their art.” 


The first sentence, thus literally rendered, it will be perceived, has 
in many respects the same ambiguity in English as in Latin. The 
words “image,” “expression,” and “form” have all a double significa- 
tion, and the question is what is their true meaning in this con- 
nection. 

If it can be shown that this passage neither describes nor proposes 
to describe the process of casting in plaster, as we understand that 
phrase, the keystone of the whole argument that it was known to the 
ancients falls out. No other writer directly asserts that such a 
knowledge or practice existed, and all allusions to this matter con- 
tained in any ancient author are purely collateral, and have no force 
in themselves. Further, some well-known facts which we shall have 
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occasion'to bring forward later are entirely opposed to the probability 
of such a knowledge and practice. 

It is upon this passage in Pliny, then, that the whole case depends. 
Now, in a doubtful and obscure question like this, dependent upon 
the statement of any single author, we have a right to claim three 
things : first, that the statement should be clear and fairly suscepti- 
ble of only one explanation ; second, that it should not be contra- 
dicted by a subsequent statement immediately following ; third, that 
the author himself should be trustworthy. 

And in the first place, as to the author. The “ Natural History” of 
Pliny is certainly a most interesting, amusing, and in many respects 
valuable book, but quite as certainly it is one of the most inaccurate 
that ever was written, abounding in half-knowledge, second-hand in- 
formation, legendary statements, and rubbish of every kind. It is,in a 
word, the commonplace book of an agreeable, gossiping man, of a wide 
reading, who took little pains to be accurate, who reported every thing 
he heard with slight examination, who was exceedingly credulous, 
and who accepted as truth and fact the most ridiculous stories. All 
is fish that comes to his net. In his chapters relating to artists and 
art he is singularly devoid of judgment or accurate knowledge; he 
constantly confuses things together which have no relation to each 
other, often contradicts himself, and becomes at times utterly unintel- 
ligible. Yet we are forced to turn to Pliny, to give a weight and 
authority to his words upon art, and to own a deep debt of gratitude 
to him, — not because he is trustworthy, but simply because he alone 
of all the ancient authors, with the exception of Pausanias, has given 
us a detailed account of the statues and artists of antiquity. His 
account of the ancient artists and their works is the fullest we have, 
and adrift as we often are in a wide sea of conjecture, we are glad to 
seize upon any straws and fragments “rari nantes in gurgite vasto” 
of blankness and doubt ; seizing here a bit from Pausanias, Herodotus, 
or Lucian, there a waif from Cicero, or a floating fragment from one 
of the great tragic poets, and glad enough to get upon any such raft 
as that which Pliny gives us, however leaky and rickety. But sea- 
worthy or trustworthy in emergencies Pliny certainly is not. 

In the next place, as to the passage under discussion. So far from 
its being clear and distinct, its obscurity, confusion, and apparent con- 
tradiction are so great as to have baffled every effort to explain it 
satisfactorily; and Dr. Brunn, one of the most accomplished of ar- 
cheologists, in his history of Greek art, finding it impossible to rec- 
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oncile the different sentences, does not hesitate to treat g portion as 
interpolation, or at least out of place where it appears, Two views 
are to be taken of the process described by Pliny. First, that by 
the term cera he means wax; and second, that te means color. 
Taking the first view, let us now consider the passage in question 
sentence by sentence, and endeavor to umravel its real meaning. 
Lysistratus, first of all, made likenesses of men in gypsum from 
their whole figure (that is whole-length portraits), and improved them 
with wax (or color) spread over the form (core or model) of gypsum. 
“Imaginem gypso e facie ipsa expressit” are the words of Pliny 
which Mr. Perkins in common with other translators supposes to 
mean “made moulds in plaster from the face,” — “ prendre en platre 
des moules.” But this simple phrase cannot be twisted into such a 
meaning. “Exprimere,” according to Forcellinus, is “effingere, rappre- 
sentare, assomigliare, ritrvarre dal vivo.’ “Exprimere” alone would 
therefore, be, according to this last definition, to make a portrait from 
life. The additional words, “imaginem e facie ipsa,” make this mean- 
ing stillstronger. “Imaginem” means a full-length figure or likeness, 
and not a mould, as would be required by Mr. Perkins’s translation. 
“Exprimere imaginem” cannot be forced to mean “made a mould,” 
whether in gypsum or in any other material. Suppose we translate 
the words literally “to express an image in plaster,” and interpret 
“image” to mean mould, it is plain that the phrase is wrong: it should 
be impress and not express. You cannot express a mould. It is im- 
pressed on the face. In like manner when Plautus says “ expressa 
imago in cera,” or “ expressa simulacra ex auro,” he means making,a 
portrait in color or in gold. Again “facies” does not mean face, but 
the total outward shape, appearance, or figure of aman. “Vultus” is 
the proper term for face, and is so used by Pliny himself ; as when he 
speaks, for instance, of the portraits of the head of Epicurus, as “ vul- 
tus Epicuri,” and distinguishes them from the full-length figures of 
athletes, “imagines athletarum,” with which the ancients adorned 
their palzstra and anointing rooms. In fact, the whole chapter in 
which this passage occurs relates to portraits, and is entitled “honos 
imaginum.” If there could be any question on this point, it would be 
settled by a passage in Aulus Gellius (13. 29), in which he defines 
“facies” as the build of the whole body, “facies est factura quaedam 
totius corporis ;” and Cicero, who in his treatise “ De Legibus” (1. 9) 
says “that which is called ‘vultus’ exists in no living being except 
man,’ — “Is qui appellatur vultus nullo in animante esse praeter 
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hominem potest.”! So Virgil in “rivos ducent de marmore_vultus” 
means the face. “ Imago,” on the contrary, and “facies” mean the 


whole figure ; only “ facies” means the real figure, and “ imago” the 
imitation of it. Pliny himself so invariably uses them, and in one of 
his letters (ep. 7. 33, 2) he recommends that we should be careful 
to select the best artist to make a full-length likeness, —“ Esse nobis 
cure solet ut facies nostra ab optimos quoque artifice expremetur.” 
By the word “expremetur,” he certainly does not refer to casting. 
So mechanical an operation as this surely does not require the best 
of artists. “ Imaginem e facie ipsa” means therefore a full-length 
likeness. 

Again, “infundere” does not necessarily mean pour in, but is quite 
as often used in the sense of poured over or spread on; as when Ovid 
says, “infundere ceram tabellis ;” or where Virgil says, “ campi fusi in 
omnem partem,” or “sole infuso terris ;” or again where Ovid uses 
the phrases “ collo infusa mariti” or “nudos humeris infusa capellos,” 
it can only mean spread over. Wax cannot be poured into a flat 
surface like a tablet, or hair poured into shoulders. 

Mr. Perkins, with Forcellinus before his eyes, after citing his defi- 
nitions of “exprimere” says: “ Explications qui toutes rentrent dans 
Yidée de représenter, de reproduire, de prendre sur le vif, comme on 
dit en frangais, et par conséquent dans l’idée du moulage.” But 
“ ritrarre dal vivo” means nothing more than to make a portrait from 
life, whatever “ prendre sur le vif” may ; nor can any one of Forcel- 
linus’s definitions be tortured into any allusion to casting. “Mais,” 
he goes on to say, “cette idée surtout est accusée dans Tacite, qui dit 
eh parlant d’un vétement que dessinait les formes, un vétement 
collant ‘ves¢is artus exprimens.’” But surely this phrase means 
simply a garment expressing, or as we should say showing, the limbs, 
and has nothing more to do with “ casting ” than “ dessinait les formes” 
has to do with drawing, or a “ vétement collant” has to do with glue. 
He also thinks another phrase used by Pliny —“ expressi cera vu/tus” 
— has a similar significance. If all our metaphors are to be subjected 
to this strict test, we must be very careful what we say. Yet these 
and similar examples, which he says he could multiply “peuvent 
suffire,” he says “ pour nous autoriser a croire que Pline a voulu dire 
que Lysistrate était ]'inventeur de la reproduction des statues par le 
platre, en d’autres termes qu'il était le premier qui avait eu l’idée de 


1 So also Tronto in his “ De differentiis Vocabulorum,” published by Cardinal Mai from 
palimpsests, says : “ Vultus proprie hominis — os omnium — facies plurium.” 
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se servir du gypse pour mouler.” This, to say the least, is going very 
far. What would he think with such philologic views of this phrase, 
“vera paterni oris effigies,” or “ rivos ducent de marmore vultus,” or 
“jinfans omnibus membris expressa?’’ Or to take an English line, 
what would he make of — 


“The express form and image of the King”? 


But if Pliny meant casting, why did he not use the appropriate 
Latin word for that process, —“fundere”? In the subsequent sen- 
tence, speaking of casting in brass, he says “fundendi aeris.” “ Fun- 
dere” meant “to cast,” not “ exprimere.” 

Besides, let us look at the practical difficulty in this process. After 
the moulds were made and the wax cast into them, as Mr. Perkins 
interprets Pliny to mean, we have still only wax impressions, and not 
plaster castings. And how were they got out of the mould after they 
were cast? We, in modern times, have learned no method of doing 
this ; we should be obliged first to make the mould in plaster, then to 
make a cast in plaster in that mould, then on that cast to make a 
piece-mould with sections to take apart, —an elaborate process ; and 
then we could get a wax cast, but not before. The fact that the cast 
mentioned by Pliny (supposing he means a cast) is in wax, not only 
quadruples the labor and skill required by the caster, but the pro- 
cess would be impossible, or next to impossible, if it were simply as 
he is supposed to describe it. If the cast were in plaster, it would 
resist, so that the mould could be broken off from it in bits ; but with 
wax this would be entirely impracticable. 

Let us still further consider the phrase “ ceraque in eam formam 
gypsi infusa emendare instituit.” What does “cera in eam for- 
mam infusa” mean? Simply to cover or spread wax (or color) over 
that model; just as Ovid says “infundere ceram tabellis,” to spread 
wax over the tablets, not to pour wax into the tablets, for that was im- 
possible, they being flat surfaces, nor to cast them. Again, Pliny does 
not say that Lysistratus introduced the practice of spreading wax 
over a core, or of pouring wax into a form, or casting ; but only of 
improving the likenesses, or working them up in the wax after it was 
spread over the plaster: “instituit emendare,” he says, not “in- 
stituit infundere.” Formam here has not the signification of mould 
but of model or image. Undoubtedly the term “forma” in Latin 
was used to signify a mould as well as a cast, or a model, or a form ; 
and in this respect it had the same ambiguity that the corresponding 
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tern “mould” and “form” have in English. A “form” is a seat, 
as well as a shape and a ceremony. A “mould” is constantly, 
though improperly, used to signify a model or the thing moulded, as 
well as the real mould in which it is cast; and the phrase “to model” 
and “to mould” are often used as synonymes. So “forma” was used 
sometimes in its primary significance of figure, shape, and configura- 
tion, as when Quintilian says, “ Eadem cera aliz atque aliz forme 
duci solent.” Various shapes may be given to the same wax ; some- 
times in the sense of images, as when Cicero speaks of “ Formz clar- 
issi morum,” the images of distinguished men ; sometimes to mean a 
model or shape over which a thing is wrought, as a shoemaker’s 
last, —“Si scalpra et formas non sutor emat,” as Horace says; and 
sometimes as a hollow mould in which bronze is cast, as for instance 
when Pliny says, “ Ex iis (silicibus) forme fiunt in quibus zra fundun- 
tur,” —“ from these pebbles moulds are made in which brass is cast.” 
But when used in this sense it will be observed that Pliny employs the 
term “ fundere,” to cast, and not “exprimere,” nor “emendare.” The 
word “forma” as used here would then probably seem to mean a last, 
model, or core, like the shoemaker’s last, on which the wax was spread 
for the purpose of emending or improving something. What is that 
something which Pliny tells us he improved by this means? What 
can it be except the “imaginem,” the likeness? There is no other 
word to which “emendare” can refer. If then we understand the 
passage as meaning that Lysistratus modelled a likeness in gypsum, 
and then improved it or finished it in wax which he spread over the 
gypsum, the statement is quite intelligible, and not a word is warped 
from its correct meaning. If we adopt, however, the other interpre- 
tation, we must force “imaginem gypso expressit” to mean he made a 
mould in gypsum, contrary to the direct meaning of the words ; and 
by means of wax poured into that mould (making formam equivalent 
to imaginem, and referring to it) he emended, or improved — some- 
thing. What? Why, the mould,—which is absurd. Again, we 
cannot begin by making “imaginem” mean the cast, before the 
“formam” or mould is made ; not only because the practical process 
is thus reversed, but because then we should have a cast in plaster 
made by means of wax poured into the mould, which is even more 
absurd. Taking “forma” to have in this sentence any of its mean- 
ings except “ mould,” we have no difficulty in understanding it ; taking 
it to mean “ mould,” we are forced to change the primary significance 
of “imaginem” and “expressit,” and are involved in very serious 
questions. 
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In addition to these considerations, it must not be forgotten that 
this cast of gypsum, according to Mr. Perkins’s interpretation of the 
sentence, was made not of the face alone (vudtus), which is by no 
means an easy process, but of the whole figure (facie), which is a very 
hazardous one, and to which, with all the knowledge and experience of 
the present day in casting, few people would be willing to submit. 

A passage of Alcimus Avitus, in his poem “ De Origine Mundi” 
(lib. 1, 6, 75), throws a clear light on the process which seems here to 
be described as the invention of Lysistratus : — 

“Hac ait, et fragilem dignatus tangere terram 
Temperat humentem conspersa pulvere limum 
Molliturque novum dives sapientia corpus 
Non aliter quam opifex diuturno exercitus usu. 
Flectere laxatas per cuncta sequacia ceras 
Et vultus complere rudes aut corpora gypso 


Fingere vel segni speciem componere massa 
Sic Pater Omnipotens.” 


Here we have the body modelled (fimgere is to model) in gypsum, 
and the “ ductile cera” spread over all the undulations, and the rude 
face finished, just as Pliny describes it. 

Let us now consider the next sentence in which he says, “ Hic et 
similitudinem reddere instituit, ante eum quam pulcherrimum stude- 
bant.” This certainly has nothing to do with casting. It is very 
important as throwing a reflex light on the previous sentence. The 
whole stress of the passage is to bring out the fact that Lysistratus 
made portraits. He used a peculiar process, perhaps, but his speciality 
was that he made portraits from life (“ imaginem hominis e facie ipsa”) 
which he worked up in wax (“ emendare cera”); and not only this, 
but his portraits were exact likenesses (“similitudinem reddere in- 
stituit”), and not merely ideal figures like those of the artists who 
preceded him (“ quam pulcherrimum ante eum facere studebant”’). 

A slight glimpse at the history of art will clear up this matter. In 
the early period of sculpture, only statues of divinities were made, 
and up to a comparatively late time these archaic figures were copied 
for religious and superstitious reasons, and the old formal hieratic type 
was strictly observed. It was not until the fifty-eighth Olympiad that 
iconic statues began to be made in honor of the victors in the national 
games, and these for the greater part were rather portraits of the pecu- 
liarities of general physical developments than of the face. Portrait 
statues of distinguished men now began to be made, but they were 
very few in number and only exceptionally allowed by the State. 
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The first iconic statues, representing Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
were made in 509 B.c. by Antenor. Phidias followed (480 to 432 
B.c.), and during his period the grand style was in its culmination, 
and for the most part divinities or demi-gods only were thought 
worthy subjects for a great sculptor. Iconic statues were, however, 
executed during this period; and among the legendary heroes and 
divinities which formed the subjects of the thirteen statues erected 
at Delphi and executed by Phidias out of the Persian spoils, the 
portrait of Miltiades was allowed.! The erection of public portrait 
statues was, however, very rarely allowed, and the introduction by 
Phidias of his own portrait and that of Pericles among the combatants 
wrought upon the shield of his ivory and gold statue of Athena oc- 
casioned a prosecution against him for impiety. It is said that 
Phidias, in his statue of a youth binding his hair with a fillet, made 
the portrait of Pantarces, an Elean who was enamored of the great 
sculptor and who obtained the victory at the Olympian games in the 
eighty-sixth Olympiad (B.c. 435). But this story which is given by 
Pausanias rests, even by his own account, purely on tradition, and was 
apparently founded upon a supposed resemblance between Pantarces 
and the statue. Portraiture in its true sense, however, now began, and 
soon after the death of Phidias, about the ninetieth Olympiad, Deme- 
trius obtained celebrity as a portrait sculptor. He it was who first 
seems to have introduced the realistic school of portraiture, copying 
so carefully from life, particularly in his likenesses of old persons, that 
he was reproved for being too faithful to Nature. Quintilian accuses 
him of being “ nimius in veritate” (xii. 10), and Lucian in his “ Philo- 
pseudes” calls him an dv@pwroroios ; and, describing a statue by him 
of Pelichus the Corinthian, says it was avto avOpwrw opoiov, —like 
the very man himself. Callimachus, also, at the same period obtained 
the nickname of Katarnécréyvos, on account of the extreme detail and 
finish of his works. These artists flourished nearly a century before 
Lysistratus ; and Pliny therefore is incorrect in his sweeping state- 
ment that before the time of Lysistratus sculptors had only en- 
deavored to make their statues as beautiful as possible, and not to 
give accurate portraits. Still, these men must be considered as 
exceptions to the general practice, and it was not until the time of 
Alexander that portrait-sculpture in the sense of accurate likeness 


1 According to Aischines, in his oration against Ctesiphon, Miltiades desired that his 
name should be inscribed on this portrait statue which was placed in the Pecile; but the 
Athenians refused their permission. 
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was developed. Up to that period it still was heroic, generalized, and 
ideal in its character, with comparatively little individuality or detail. 
The portrait statues, for instance, of the Royal Family by Leochares 
(372 B.c.), and that of Mausolus (about 350 B.c.) on the famous Mau- 
soleum erected by Artemisia, were treated in this style. Lysippus, 
however, during the reign of Alexander of Macedon, by his great 
talent gave a new impulse and development to the school of por- 
traiture, and while retaining the heroic character he gave a more 
realistic truth to his works. Pliny speaks of him as distinguished for 
the finish of his work in the remotest details, —“argutiae operum 
custoditae in minimis rebus.” In his portraits of Alexander he rep- 
resented even the defects of his royal patron, such as the stoop of 
his head side-ways. Such was his skill, that Alexander declared 
“that none but Apelles should represent him in color, and none but 
Lysippus in marble.” Lysistratus was the brother of Lysippus, and 
Pliny says that he introduced the practice of making portraits which . 
were not merely heroic and ideal likenesses, but faithful representa- 
tions of the real men. . In attributing to Lysistratus the introduction 
of this practice of individual portraiture, Pliny undoubtedly goes be- 
yond the real facts. He did not introduce the practice, he merely 
developed it by a peculiar process, giving additional verisimilitude 
thereby. This process was by modelling roughly the likeness in 
plaster, and then finishing the surface and details in the cera with 
which he covered it. 

wn painting, the sphere of portraiture was larger than in sculpture, 
and subject apparently to fo such restrictions. The earliest portrait 
on record by any great painter was neither of hero, philosopher, nor 
athlete, but of Elpinice, the daughter of Miltiades and the mistress of 
Polygnotus, who painted her portrait as Laodice, one of the daughters 
of Priam, in his famous picture representing the “ Rape of Cassandra,” 
in the Poecile at Athens. This picture was executed about 463 B.c. 
when Elpinice must at least have been thirty-five years of age. Dio- 
nysius of Colophon was also a distinguished portrait-painter and cel- 
ebrated for his excessive finish. Nicephorus Chumnus, the gramma- 
rian, describes Apelles and Lysippus as making and painting Zooas 
eixovas Kal tTvons porns Kal Kwhioews aTrodevTropevas, — being like- 
nesses only wanting breath and motion. For one of his portraits of 
Alexander he received twenty talents of gold (45,000), which was 
measured, not counted, out to him. He also painted the portraits of 
Campaspe and Phryne in the character of Venus, taking the face from 
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Campaspe and the nude figure from Phryne. Speaking of Apelles, 
Pliny himself relates in his 36th book that “he painted portraits so 
exact to the life that one of those persons called Metoscopi, who divine 
events from the features of men, was enabled, on examining his por- 
traits, to foretell the hour of the death of the person represented.” 
And this monstrous story Pliny apparently accepts. At all events, he 
does not question it. Parrhasius, “the most insolent and arrogant of 
artists,” says Pliny, “ painted a portrait of himself and dedicated it in 
a public temple to Mercury ; and though the Athenians had publicly 
proceeded against Phidias for so doing, they allowed it to Parrhasius, 
thus plainly showing that the dignity of sculpture was higher than 
that of painting.” 

But to return from this digression to the consideration of the pas- 
sage of Pliny relating to portraiture in modelling and sculpture. In 
the sentence immediately following, Pliny goes on to say, “Idem et 
de signis effigiem exprimere invenit, crevitque res in tantum, ut nulla 
signa statueve sine argilla fierent,’ —Lysistratus also made copies 
from statues, and this practice came so into vogue that no statues in 
brass or marble were made without white clay. What the meaning 
of this sentence is we can only guess ; as it stands, it is quite unintel- 
ligible. Perhaps he intended to say that Lysistratus set the fashion 
of making small copies in clay or terra cotta of all the statues that 
were executed. But it is quite possible that he meant nothing of the 
kind. It is plain, however, that if he had already invented casting in 
plaster, it would have been very unnecessary to copy statues in clay, 
except for the purpose of reduction to statuettes. Mr. Perkins thinks 
he may have intended to speak of “esquisse d’argile [maquettes] 
dont se servent les sculpteurs comme point de depart, esquisse repro- 
duite plus tard en marbre et avec la mise aux points.” But there 
was nothing new in this ; and certainly Lysistratus could not be said 
to have invented, or set the fashion of, a process which certainly had 
been employed very long before his time. And again, why make a 
small statue in clay and enlarge it proportionally in marble, if you can 
make it at once in full size and cast it? Nor does Mr. Perkins seem 
to be aware that in adopting this view, and translating as he does “de 
signis effigiem exprimere,’ —to make a small model or maquette in 
clay, — he abandons his explanation of the sentence referring to gyp- 
sum. For, if “effigiem argilla exprimere” mean as he says to make a 
model in clay, why does not “imaginem gypso exprimere” mean to 
make a model in plaster? Besides, the fact that Pliny applies the 
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same terms to a process in clay as to one in plaster puts at once an 
end to the matter so far as the question of casting goes. Clay is not 
a material to cast with in any proper sense of that term. 

Another objection to this interpretation that Pliny meant a maquette, 
“ esquisse,’or sketch is that “effigies ” does not mean sketch. It carried 
with it nearly the significance of our own word effigy, — of great reality 
of imitation “ Imago” was vaguer in its meaning, and might mean 
a delusive resemblance as by painting ; but “ effigiem” was ordinarily 
employed to designate a more absolute imitation. Thus Cicero says, 
“ Nos vere juris germanae justitiae que solidam et expressam effigiem 
nullam tenemus. Umbra et imaginibus utimur.”! And again, 
“Consectatur nullam eminentem effigiem virtutis sed adumbratam 
imaginem gloriae.” “Effigies” would, therefore, carry no such idea 
as that of sketch. 

Besides, not only “ effigies” is not the correct word for sketch, but 
Pliny would scarcely have used it in this sense, when immediately 
afterwards speaking of the sketches of Arcesilaus, which he sold for 
more than the finished works of other artists, he employs the appropri- 
ate term for sketches, — prop/asma. In the translation of Pliny, pub- 
lished by Mr. Bohn, and made by Mr. Bostick and Mr. Riley, this term 
is translated “ models in plaster ;” but it simply means sketches or 
antijicta, in whatever material they were made. The words f/astae 
and plasma have nothing to do with plaster. //astae were simply 
modellers, and 7Aacrixy the art of modelling, — the plastic art. 

Again, Pliny would scarcely have intended to say that Lysistratus 
invented modelling sketches of statues in clay before executing them 
in plaster, since he tells us explicitly that Pasiteles used to say that 
plasticen was the mother of statuarie@ sculpture et celature; and, 
though he was distinguished as first in all these arts, he never exe- 
cuted any thing in them until he had first modelled it in clay, — 
“ nihil unquam fecit, antequam finxit.” 

Before leaving this sentence, let us take a different view of its possi- 
ble meaning. May he not use the words signa and signis to mean 
pictures and not statues? Undoubtedly it had this signification, as 
where Plautus speaks of a “ signum pictum in parieti,” — a “picture 
painted on the wall ;” or where Virgil speaks of a “ pallam signis au- 
roque rigentem,”—a mantle stiff with embroidered figures and gold. 
In this sense the passage would mean that Lysistratus made effigies 
from pictures as well as from statues, and that thenceforward not only 


1 See Cicero ad Atticum, xii. 41. 
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no statues but no pictures were made without being copied in bas- 
relief, or in the round, argilla, or white clay. This would account 
for the use of the word “ effigiem,” which has a stronger significance 
of reality than “ imaginem.” 

The succeeding sentence is even more obscure ; and, unless it be 
interpolated or out of its proper place, is quite unintelligible. In the 
connection in which it now stands it is absurd. It is as follows : “ Quo 
apparet antiquiorem hanc scientiam quam fundendi eris ;” by which 
it seems that this knowledge or practice was older than that of casting 
in bronze. What is the “scientiam” to which he refers? He has pre- 
viously only spoken of two: first, that of making portraits in plaster 
and wax; second, that of making copies of statues in clay, — both, as 
he says, invented or introduced into practice by Lysistratus. But to 
say that that artist could have invented any process older than that of 
casting in bronze is not only ridiculous in itself, but inconsistent with 
what he has previously told us; since at least two centuries previous 
to the time of Lysistratus, Rhoecus and Theodorus of Samos — as we 
learn from Pausanias, Herodotus, and even Pliny himself — exercised 
the art of casting in bronze. Pausanias,! indeed, tells us that these sculp- 
tors invented this art ; but Pliny, with his usual inaccuracy and care- 
lessness, says that they invented “ plasticen,” or the art of modelling 
(“In Samo primos omnium plasticen invenisse Rhoecum et Theodo- 
rum,” ch. xxxv.), — an art which from the.very nature of things must 
have been practised from the very earliest and rudest ages, from the 
time almost when the first child made the first mud-pie. 

Dr. Brunn,? in commenting on this passage in Pliny, accepts the 
first sentence as describing the art of casting in plaster, but, finding it 
impossible to reconcile it with the subsequent sentences, ingeniously 
suggests that it was an addition inserted in the margin, and after- 
wards interpolated into the text by the copyists in the wrong place. 
Throwing out this first sentence about Lysistratus from this place, 
he still accepts it and interprets it to mean that Lysistratus invented 
the art of casting. The subsequent sentences he connects with a 
previous passage in Pliny, in which he gives an account of Dibutades 
of Sicyon, a potter by trade, and relates the legend that this artist drew 
the outline of the face of a girl whom he loved from her shadow on the 
wall, and his father pressed clay upon it within those outlines, and made 
a typum which he baked. The passage, according to Dr. Brunn, then 


1 iii., 12, § 13; viii., 14, § 5. 
2 Geschichte der Griechischen Kiinstler, vol i., p. 403. 
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would continue : “ He [Dibutades] also invented the making of effigies 
from signa, and this practice so increased that thenceforward no stat- 
ues or signa were made without argil!a ; so that it appears that this art 
was more ancient than that of casting in bronze.” By accepting this 
suggestion of Dr. Brunn we certainly relieve Pliny of the absurdity 
of stating that any “scientiam” or practice invented by Lysistratus 
was older than casting in bronze, since centuries before his time 
bronze figures of colossal proportions had been cast. But even sup- 
posing these sentences to refer to Dibutades and not to Lysistratus, 
they are far from being clear or accurate. Is it possible to believe 
that, while the making of brick and earthenware utensils and fictile 
vases is so ancient that the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary, no person previous to Dibutades had ever attempted to model a 
figure or face in clay, or to put it into a furnace and bake it? All 
history is against such a supposition. Images in ferra cotta were 
made by the ancient Egyptians, Babylonians, and Ephesians centu- 
ries before Dibutades. The ancient Etruscan ¢erra cotta previous to 
his epoch were scattered, as Pliny himself says, all over the world: 
“ Signa Tuscanica per terras dispersa.” The capitol was decorated 
with earthen statues at the time of the first Tarquin, and Pausanias 
mentions many clay statues of gods and demigods executed in the 
earliest ages of Greece itself. 

Again, by the very passage itself it is clear that Pliny himself ad- 
mits that there, were signa and statue already existing at the time 
of Dibutades, of which he first made effigies. What did Dibutades 
invent? Certainly not the art of modelling in clay, or of baking 
the clay. His statement, also, that thenceforward no statues were 
made without clay, is scarcely intelligible, unless we suppose him 
to mean that clay models were made thenceforward before executing 
statues in stone or other materials. But he does not say this. Again, 
he cannot mean that Dibutades first invented taking impressions from 
indented outlines, or intag/it, for this was as old as the first primitive 
seal, and was no more invented by Dibutades than by Lysistratus. 

Dr. Brunn interprets the statement in respect to Dibutades as 
showing that he was probably the first inventor of casting, at the 
same time that he also interprets the sentences referring to Lysistra- 
tus as declaring that he first invented casting, — the only difference 
being that the process of the one was in clay, and of the other in 
plaster. 

But is it clear that Dibutades, according to Pliny, ever made even a 
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stamp in clay from indented outlines on the wall? The passage is 
ordinarily so interpreted, but is this interpretation correct? Pliny 
says that Dibutades, having traced the shadow on the wall in outline, 
his father impressed clay within that outline, and thus made a typum 
which he baked with other articles of earth, and which was long 
afterwards preserved in the Nymphzum at Corinth. His words are, 
“ quibus lineis pater ejus impressa argilla typum fecit.” What then 
is the meaning of “typum”? Evidently not a mould, or impression, 
but a relief. Had it been a mould, he could have stamped from it a 
hundred impressions, since it would have been merely a seal with an 
irregularly relieved outline; and in order to have the repetition of 
what was on the wall he must perforce have stamped from it an im- 
pression. This he evidently did not do, or at least nothing is said to 
indicate any thing of the kind. He preserved and baked what he first 
obtained, which, if it was merely a mould, would have produced, to say 
the least, no effect. The true as well as the literal transiation of this 
passage would seem to be, “ within the outlines by putting on clay he 
made a relief.” This clay he probably modelled as well as he could, 
keeping within the lines, and then removed it from the wall and 
baked it. The same interpretation of this passage is given by Gio- 
vanni-Battista Adriani, in a remarkable essay or rather letter addressed 
by him to Georgio Vasari in 1567, in which he gives a summary of the 
most celebrated Greek artists and their works. “Typus” in Latin 
had the double significance of “ intaglio” and “relievo,” as our word 
“type” has of the type itself and the printed impression ; and some- 
times it was used in one sense and sometimes in the other, but it was 
usually employed to mean a relief. Thus Cicero, in one of his letters 
to Atticus (lib. i. ep. 10) writes, “ Praeterea typos tibi mando quos in 
tectorio atrioli possim includere,” —“ I commission you also to procure 
me some reliefs to be inserted in the plaster of the anteroom.” And 
Pliny in this passage would plainly seem to use it in the same sense ; 
otherwise he would probably have employed the word “forma” as 
he did in other cases when he meant a mould. Not that even that 
word would be free from all ambiguity, but it would more appropri- 
ately signify a mould. 

But however ingenious is the suggestion of Dr. Brunn that the 
passages relating to Lysistratus ought to belong to Dibutades, the 
fact is that in all editions of Pliny they are connected with Lysis- 
tratus ; and as this suggestion does not dispose of all difficulties and 
clear up the matter, we will proceed to consider them in that relation, 
and see if any thing can be made clearly out of them. 
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Plainly, if the “scientiam” here spoken of refers to the invention of 
Lysistratus, and is interpreted to be the art of casting in plaster, it is 
ridiculously incorrect to say that it was older than casting in brass. If 
that invention be of modelling in plaster, it is also entirely incorrect. 
At least a century previous we know that this was practised, —as, 
for instance, in the construction of the great statue of Zeus at Me- 
gara, the body of which was of plaster and clay, the head alone being 
cased in gold and ivory; and also of the Bacchus in painted plaster, 
of which Pausanias speaks. 

The only mode in which the statement that any “scientiam” or 
process described by him as used by Lysistratus was older than the 
art of casting in bronze, is by supposing he meant to say that the 
process he employed was in itself an old one, and that it was only in 
the practical application to the making of portraits that there was 
any novelty, — the process of covering a core of plaster with wax be- 
ing older than casting in bronze, while covering a sketch of plaster 
with wax and then working that surface up from life was new. The 
statement so understood would be intelligible at least, and, as far as 
we know, perfectly correct. The method of the ancients in casting 
bronze statues is not described by any ancient writer, but it is sup- 
posed to be this: A fire-proof core was first built up of plaster, 
clay, earth, or other materials, and over this a thin and even coating 
of wax or pitch was spread ; or perhaps, which is not so probable, 
the surface was rasped down to the thickness intended for the 
bronze, and afterwards covered with a thin coating of wax. In 
either case the result would be the same. The outside of this wax 
being then completely covered with sand or packed clay-dust, there 
would be a thin coating of wax enclosed between the two surfaces, 
which, melting away before the fused metal, would allow that metal 
to take its place. This would account for the remarkable thinness 
and evenness of the ancient bronzes ; for by such a method the core 
would be perfect, and the artist would naturally put on as little wax 
as possible. If we suppose the statue, after it was nearly com- 
pleted in plaster or clay, not to have been rasped down but simply 
to have been covered with wax, we shall see that the result would 
be that the bronze cast would be a little fuller in size and thicker in 
proportions than the original model. And this is a peculiar char- 
acteristic of the ancient bronzes, especially to be observed in the 
limbs and joints which are generally larger and puffier in bronze 
than in marble statues. 
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Now if Pliny meant to say of Lysistratus that his method of mod- 
elling portraits by making a plaster figure or core, and covering the 
surface with wax, was older than that of casting in bronze, he was 
quite right ; for undoubtedly the first process of covering a core with 
wax must have preceded the second of casting in bronze, or at all 
events been coincident with it. But at the same time this method 
had previously only, or at least chiefly, been used in casting ; whereas 
Lysistratus was the first to use it for modelling from life and care- 
fully finishing every part. The process was old; the application was 
new. 

Thus far in considering this passage we have proceeded on the 
hypothesis that the “cera” spoken of was wax. But another and 
quite different view is also possible, and seems in all probability to be 
the correct one. Pliny may mean to refer to quite a different thing, 
and by the term “cera” may have meant not wax but color. “ Cer” 
was the common term for a painter’s colors, and Pliny himself thus 
uses it in defining encaustic painting: “Ceris pingere et picturam 
inurere.” Varro also says, “ Pictores locutulas magnas habent arcu- 
las ubi discolores sunt cerz.” Statius also uses the same term when he 
says, “ Appelleze cuperent te scribere cerx.” Anacreon, in his odes, 
constantly uses «pos for picture ; as, for instance, — 


“Epwra xhpwdy tis 
Nenvins trdéaAe:. 


Here it is not a waxen figure, but a wax, or oil, — that is, a painting 
of Eros, not an @ydAwa. And in the same ode the youth replies in 
Doric, “ Ov ets xnporéyvns,” —“ I am not a painter ;” or even more 
manifestly in the ode beginning, — 


“Aye (wypdowy kpiorre, 
edge, (wypdpur Epiore, 
‘Podins Kolpave réxvns, 
dweovcay, &s by elxw, 
yedpe thy éuhy éralpny. 
yedpe wor tplxas Td xpwrov 
awadds re xa) pedalvas’ 
5 88 wnpds by Béivnrai, 
ypdde wal ptpov rveovcas. 
And again, — 
dméxer BAdrw yap abrhy. 
Tdxa «npt Kal AaAjces. 


Wax was the common medium or vehicle of painters. After being 
purified and blanched, their colors were mixed with it just as ours 
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are with oil; and in like manner, as we speak of painting in oils, 
they spoke of painting in wax. A head done in chalk would no 
more necessarily mean a head modelled in chalk or plaster, than 
“imaginem [or effigiem] cera expressam” would mean a likeness 
modelled in wax. 

The substances on which the ancients painted were wood, clay, 
plaster, stone, parchment, and perhaps canvas. The best painters, 
however, rarely painted on any thing but tablets or panels. “Nulla 
gloria artificum est nisi eorum qui tabulas pinxere,” says Pliny 
(xxxv. 37). These panels were of wood, and prepared for painting by 
spreading over them chalk or white plaster (gypsum), and were called 
on that account “Aevxwpa.” All the paintings on walls were also on 
plaster covered with a composition of chalk and marble dust, as is fully 
described by Vitruvius.’ 

Let us now apply these facts to Pliny’s statement. May he not in- 
tend to say, and is not this a legitimate meaning of his words, that Ly- 
sistratus first of all modelled portraits in gypsum from life, and then 
increased the likeness by color laid on to the plaster bust. He also 
made colored copies or effigies from brass statues (which were called, 
as we know, “cerz’’), and these came so into vogue that thencefor- 
ward there were no statues without white clay or chalk, which, as we 
have seen, was a preparation for the wax color as shown by Vitru- 
vius. In this view of his meaning the statement that this peculiar 
process is older than that of casting in bronze becomes intelligible, if 
we suppose him to intend to say that coloring statues was a very old 
process, while coloring portraits in exact imitation of life was the 
invention of Lysistratus. The succeeding sentence then becomes 
clear, in which he says that the most famous plaste were Damophi- 
lus and Gorgasus, who were also painters, and who decorated the tem- 
ple of Ceres at Rome in both these arts, since it is plain that these 
works were both modelled and painted. 

That portraits in effigy were made and colored in imitation of life 
had been, as we know from Pliny himself, a common practice in 
Rome, and there, because they were colored, were technically called 
“cera” as well as “imagines.” It was the custom of the great fami- 
lies to set up these colored figures in their atria, and on particular fes- 
tivals to carry them in procession through the streets of Rome, draped 
with actual robes such as were worn by the persons whom they rep- 
resented. Pliny expresses his regret that in his time this custom 


1 vii. 3, ii. 8. See also Pliny, xxv. 49. 
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had fallen into disuse, tending as it did to keep fresh and alive the 
personal memory of great men who had passed away from this life.’ 

It will be useful here to consider the character of the whole 
chapter in which this passage appears. It is entitled, “ Plastices 
primi inventores, de simulacris, et vasis fictilibus et pretio eorum.” 
The object of the chapter is to give an account of modelling and 
modellers, not of casting. In a previous chapter, where he is speak- 
ing of some early products of the plastic art, and particularly of the 
signa Tuscanica, or earthen-ware statues, he says: “It appears to 
me a singular fact, that, though the origin of statues was of such 
great antiquity in Italy, the images of the gods, which were conse- 
crated to them in their temples, should have been fashioned of wood 
or earthen ware, until the conquest of Asia introduced luxury among 
us. It will be most convenient to speak of the art of making like- 
nesses (similitudines exprimendi) when we come to speak of what the 
Greeks call ‘ plasticen,’ for the art of modelling was prior to that of 
statuary [of bronze and marble] (prior guam statuaria fuit). But this 
last art has flourished in such an infinite degree that to pursue the 
subject thoroughly would require many volumes.” Thus he announces 
clearly beforehand what he intends to speak of in this chapter which 
we are now considering on Plastice. It is the art of “ making like- 
nesses, of the first invention of modelling, of fictile vases, and of their 
price,” but not of casting or of any such invention. The previous 
chapter, in which this announcement is made of his subsequent in- 
‘tention, is devoted to casting in bronze and brass-work, or statuaria. 
After making this statement he goes on to enumerate the principal 
works in bronze, and then says that portrait statues were long after- 
wards placed in the Forum and in the atria of private houses ; that 
clients thus did honor to their patrons, and that in former times the 
statues thus dedicated were dressed in togas: “ Togatz effigies anti- 
quitas ita dicabantur ;” or ought not “ dicabantur” to be dicebantur, — 
meaning that these statues were called “ Togatz effigies " ? 

In the chapter we are now considering he begins by saying that, 
having already said enough about pictures, he now proposes to append 
some account of the plastic art. Then he speaks of Dibutades, and 
relates the story of his making the portrait of the girl he loved ; 
and adds that he first invented a method of coloring his works in pot- 
tery by adding red earth, or red chalk. Then follows the passage 
about Lysistratus, who used plaster instead of clay to make portraits, 


1 See also an account of these “imagines” in Polybius vi. 53. 
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— covering with wax or color to improve the resemblance; and after 
the passages cited goes on to mention other celebrated modellers 
4Plaste Laudatissimt), among whom were Damophilus and Gorgasus, 
who were also painters, and who adorned the Temple of Ceres at 
Rome by the exercise of both their arts. According to Varro, every 
thing in the temples, he says, was 7uscanica, — that is, ancient pottery 
of the Etruscan school ; and when‘they were repaired the painted 
coatings of the walls were removed and framed. Chalcosthenes he 
also mentions, who executed in baked earth several works. Varro 
again he cites as saying that Possis at Rome executed grapes, fruit, 
and fishes with such truth to Nature that they could not be distin- 
guished from the real things. Dibutades, he also says, invented a 
method of coloring plastic composition by adding red earth. 
Throughout the chapter he is not speaking solely of modellers, but 
most of those he mentions colored their works. The grapes, fruit, 
.and fishes of Possis, the works of Damophilus and Gorgasus, the 
Tuscanica in the temples, — all were colored in imitation of the objects 
represented. And besides these he also mentions particularly the 
Jupiter of Pasiteles made in clay,—et ideo miniari solitum,—and 
therefore proper for painting in vermilion; and he also speaks of 
jfiglinam opus, — encausting earthen-ware painted in encaustic, which 
were on the baths of Agrippa in Rome. All this seems also to lend 
probability to the interpretation of cera to mean color and not wax ; 
at all events, there is not a word about casting, unless the words rela- 
ting to Lysistratus can be tortured into such a meaning. What adds 
still more to the probability that this was the real meaning of Pliny 
in the passage cited is the use of the words effigies. and argilla. 
Effigies in Latin is distinguished from simudacrum (which may be a 
picture as well as a statue), both being representations indicating 
something which shows they are not life itself, the one being flat and 
the other colorless ; while effigies carries the idea of deception with 
it, so far as resemblance goes. Thus Cicero says, “ Vidistis non 
fratrem tuum nec vestigium quidem aut simulacrum, sed effigiem 
quamdam spirantis mortui.” So, also, argi//a means “ white clay,” 
and not ordinary clay out of which terra-cotta images were made; and 
Pliny may have meant by these two words to express the idea that 
after Lysistratus had made effigies or colored copies of brass or mar- 
ble statues, white clay was constantly used, for the reason that it 
was manifestly better for coloring. This would relieve them from 
the absurdity of saying that Lysistratus invented or led the way 
in modelling in clay, but rather in the use of white clay which he 
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colored. Argilla and gypsum would then be nearly the same thing, 
both used as a basis for colored walls, upon which cera or color was 
laid or infused ; and would clear up the subsequent passage that this 
art was older than casting in bronze, since it is plain that coloring 
statues was very ancient. Pausanias mentions two, — one of the Ephe- 
sian Diana and one of Bacchus in wood, gilt except the faces, which 


> 


were painted with vermilion. So, also, in the “ Wisdom of Solomon 
(ch. xiii. and xv.), images of wood and clay are spoken of painted 
in red and vermilion and stained with divers colors; and in 630 B.c. 
there were images in gold, silver, stone, and wood in Babylon (Baruch, 
ch. vi. xiii.), also painted and gilded and dressed, and colored purple. 

In his chapter entitled “ Honos Imaginum,” —the honor attached to 
portraits, — Pliny says it was the custom of the Romans to adorn their 
palzstra and anointing-rooms with the portraits of athletes (¢magini- 
bus athletarum), and to carry about on their persons the face of Epicu- 
rus (vultus Epicuri), and that they also prized the portraits of stran- 
gers (alienasque effigies colunt); and afterwards contrasting the habit 
of the Romans of his own day with those of the ancient Romans, he 
says : “ And since the former have no longer in them any likeness to 
the minds of their ancestors, they also neglect the likeness of their 
bodies. How different it was,” he continues, “ with our ancestors, who 
placed in their atria to be gazed at these zmagines, and not statues by 
foreign artists in brass or marble, and kept colored portraits of their 
faces, each in its separate case, to serve as imagines to accompany 
their funerals.”! It would seem from this that, besides the draped 
images or effigies in the halls, modelled and colored busts of others 
of the family, probaly of less distinction, were also kept to be dressed 
up on occasion, made into effigies, and carried in procession. Other 
imagines of the most distinguished personages in the family were 
placed outside at the threshold of the house, hung with the spoils of 
the enemy. 

It is of these expressi cera vultus and these imagines kept by the 
Romans as proofs of their nobility, and on which their pedigrees were 
inscribed, that Ovid speaks when he says, — 


“ Per lege dispositas generosa per atria ceras.” 


On the sale of the house they were not allowed to be destroyed or re- 
moved, but passed with it, and were bought by novi homines (men of 


1 Et quoniam animorum imagines non sunt, negliguntur etiam corporum. Aliter apud 
majores, in atriis hac erant quz spectarentur, non signa externorum artificum nec era nec 
marmore. Expressi cera vultus singulis disponebantur in armariis ut essent imagines que 
comitarentur gentilia funera. — Book 21, ch. 49. 
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no family), and passed off by them as the portraits of their own ances- 
tors, — just as the portraits of Wardour Street are at the present day. 
Cicero in his invective against Piso cries out, “ Obrepsisti ad honores 
errore hominum, commendatione famosarum imaginum quarum simile 
habes nihil przeter co/orem ;" and Sallust in his Jugurtha says, “ Quia 
imagines non habeo, et quia mihi non nobilitas est.” 

Nor were the Romans singular in this custom of draping figures 
with real stuffs. The images of the gods in early Greece were also 
draped and dressed in clothes, and crowns were placed on their heads. 
They also had false hair which was dressed regularly by attendants, 
and at stated times they were washed and adorned with jewels 
and had their dresses arranged, just as if they were alive. In later 
times this custom died out ; but the colossal Athena’s solid drapery of 
gold was washed at a certain festival appointed for the purpose, called 
Plyntheria. In Rome, however, the custom was maintained to a late 
day. The images of the temples were adorned with real drapery, and 
purple mantles were hung on the statues of the emperors. The 
Greeks, however, did not thus treat their portrait statues, and in this 
the Romans were peculiar. 

The Roman imagines and cere were probably executed in plaster 
or some such material, certainly not in marble, or otherwise they 
would have been too heavy to be carried about in procession. Appar- 
ently they resembled the figures which Lysistratus first began to 
make, and the process of coloring them, if we understand cera to 
mean color, was little else than the old practice, called “ circumtitio,” 
of covering marble statues with an encaustic varnish of color so as to 
give them a delicate and tinted surface. The most salient example 
of this is to be found in the anecdote told of Praxiteles, who, when he 
was asked which of his statues he most admired, answered, “ Those 
that Nicias has colored,” — guibus Nicias manum admovisset, — Nicias, 
who in his youth was celebrated as a painter of statues, dyakpdaTwv 
éyxavoTns, having assisted him “in statuis circumliendis.” A simi- 
lar process, called xavovs, was also employed in finishing walls, and is 
thus described by Vitruvius: After the wall had received its color, 
it was covered with Punic wax and oil, which was laid on evenly with 
a hard brush, and then half melted or infused into a smooth surface 
by moving a cauterium, or pan of hot coals, close over it ; and after 
that it was rubbed with a candle and a clean linen cloth. 

This process then was old as applied to marble statues and to plas- 
ter walls. What was new in the process of Lysistratus was that he 
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united the two processes together, by modelling in plaster the general 
likeness and then finishing the surface in encaustic. It was an old 
process with a new application. 

To explain such a process, what could be clearer than the words 
Pliny uses? We do not need to warp a word from its ordinary 
significance. Lysistratus made portraits in plaster from life, and im- 
proved them by color laid on to the model. He thus made realistic, 
exact resemblances, whereas before him artists had sought only to 
make heads as beautiful as Porsira. 

What, then, were the “ effigies de signis” that he made? We have 
already seen that the term effigies had a significance of reality and 
absolute imitation, and corresponded in great measure to the English 
word effigy, meaning colored effiges with real dresses, — like those 
of Madame Tussaud for instance. The tmagines and cere of the an- 
cient Romans were very much like them ; and does not Pliny mean to 
say that Lysistratus copied marble or brass statues, or pictures, and 
made these effigies from them, coloring them so as to add to the like- 
ness, and clothing them with real draperies ; and that this so grew 
into vogue that thenceforward there were no statues which were not 
thus copied in plaster or argi//a, using the term argi//a, or white clay, 
as equivalent to that of gypsum, and with which it possibly was 
mixed? As argil/la was the foundation with which the ancient pan- 
els were prepared for painting, this would in such case seem most 
appropriate. 

Such would be: the figures alluded to by Lucian or Lexiphanes, 
when he says, “If you cull the flower of all these various beauties, 
you will in your eloquence be like those makers of figures in wax and 
clay [or argilla] in the forum, colored outside with minium and blue, 
and inside only fragile clay.” 

According to this interpretation of the passage in Pliny, it not only 
becomes intelligible as a whole, but is consistent and without contra- 
diction ; whereas, if we suppose that he meant to indicate the process 
of casting in plaster, his statements are not only entirely obscure and 
inconsecutive, but ignorant and contradictory. 

In a subsequent paper we propose to enter upon general questions 
bearing upon this subject. 

W. W. Story. 














THE DAWN OF BETTER TIMES. 


FTER five years of commercial depression and distress, there 

seems to be a wide-spread feeling that better times are dawn- 
ing in the United States. Favorable reports flow in from all parts 
of the country. From the far West come accounts of the discoveries 
of rich mines, and the active exploration of those already known. 
The North-west has witnessed the development of a new wheat- 
growing district of such extraordinary extent, that it is hardly possible 
to believe the most trustworthy reports of its novel and unexpected 
growth. The great industrial centres of the country are one by one 
like huge giants awakening from their slumber, and will soon be 
straining every sinew to supply the active demand springing up on 
all sides. The bountiful promise of the crops continues, and every 
European mail brings fresh evidence that the demand for American 
breadstuffs will be larger than ever before. Bankers are willing to 
make time-loans at low rates of interest, and no stringency in the 
money market is expected this Fall. The earnings of the great belt 
railroads for the past seven months exceed those of the correspond- 
ing months last year. Working-men find it less difficult to obtain 
employment, and the general outlook is that our shattered business 
interests will soon be restored to health. 

On the first day of January, 1879, specie payment was resumed. 
The banks of the country then held upward of $125,000,000 of legal- 
tender notes. The New York clearing-house adopted the following 
propositions for the guidance of the banks in the transaction of 
business after that date :— 

(1) Decline receiving coin as a “special deposit,” but accept and 
treat it only as “lawful money.” 

(2) Abolish special exchanges of gold checks at the clearing-house. 

(3) Pay and receive balances between banks at the clearing-house 
either in gold or in United States legal-tender. 
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The clearing-houses of other large cities followed the example set 
by the bankers of New York. Gold declined, and thirty days before 
the date fixed by law resumption had, in fact, been reached. But 
the financial marvels of the first four months succeeding resumption 
day are certainly without precedent. I am inclined to agree with 
Comptroller Knox, when he says that no nation ever before within 
one hundred days sold $537,000,000 of bonds at so low a rate of 
interest as four per cent ; and no nation ever before in one hundred 
days made an annual saving of $8,000,000 in interest upon the public 
debt ; and lastly, no nation ever before resumed specie payment with 
$668,000,000 of paper-money in circulation. The past six months 
have truly shown what an unbounded faith the American people 
have in the credit of the nation. It would be difficult, indeed, to find 
the man in all this wide land who, since the resumption of specie 
payments, has demanded a dollar of coin because he lacked faith in 
the issues of the Government or of the banks. 

The number of failures for the year 1878 was more than double 
that of 1872. The following table! shows the mercantile failures in 
the United States for a period of seven years :— 














vem wae| ltl. | AS 
rn | + ae we ee eo eo 10,478 $234,383,132 $22,369 
ih pe S pt «oe Oe 8,872 190,669,930 21,491 
th. a ee & + ele «ee 6 9,092 191,117,786 21,020 
a 65's «se 6 +e 0% « 7,740 201,060, 353 25,977 
i tih n+ hs oe ee ee 8 5,830 159,239,000 27,313 
OE ae a a 5,183 228,499,000 44,086 
Crh oie le so ¢ + 6 6 he we 4,069 121,056,000 | 29,750 














The above statement indicates a constant annual increase in the 
number of failures. There was, however, during the last three years 
a decrease in the average liabilities. The quarterly statements for 
1878, combined with the two quarterly reports published for 1879, 
show a decided improvement : — 


1 These figures are from the Annual Reports of the Mercantile Agency of Dunn, Bar- 
low, & Co. 
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Failures. Liabilities. 





First Quarterly Report for 1878 . ..... + + + | $3555 $82,078,826 


Second Quarterly Report for 1878. . . . . . «+ + | 2,470 48,7 53,940 
Third Quarterly Report for 1878 . 2... 1 we ee 2,853 60, 378, 363 
Fourth Quarterly Report for 1878. . . . . . «ss 1,800 37172,003 
First Quarterly Report for 1879 . . . . «+ «© we 2,524 43,112,673 





Second Quarterly Report for 1879. . . . . «+. +. + | 14534 22,666,725 











The failures during the last three quarters have gradually decreased, 
and there is every reason to anticipate that the showing will be much 
more favorable at the close of the year. The failures for the second 
quarter in the present year were 1,534 in number, and $22,666,725 in 
amount of liabilities. A careful examination of the quarterly returns 
for the past five years shows that these figures are less than in any 
single quarter since the panic. If a comparison is made between the 
second quarter of 1878 and the second quarter of this year, the differ- 
ence is very marked. It shows a decrease of no less than nine hun- 
dred failures in that period and a decline in liabilities of more than 
$26,000,000 in three months,—a decreased loss, or lock-up by bad 
debts, of over $2,000,000 per week. Below I have prepared a tabu- 
lated statement showing the number of mercantile failures during the 
second quarters of this and the three preceding years, and also the 
total number and the amount of liabilities for the first six months of 


the same years :— 





Szconp QUARTER. Six Monrns. 





No. of Amount of Average No. of Amount of 
Failures. Liabilities. Liabilities. Failures. Liabilities. 





1876. . 2s 1,794 | $43,771,273 | $24,398 | 4,600 $108,415,429 
1877. 2. ws 1,880 45,068,097 23,972 || 4749 90,606,171 
ae 2,470 48,753,940 19,738 5,825 130,832,766 
NS ere ea 1,534 22,666,725 14,776 | 4,058 65,779,398 





























The facts revealed by these figures show a complete reversal of 
the condition of trade. In 1878 Dunn, Barlow, & Co., in referring to 
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the failures for the six months ending June 30, 1878, said: “ These 
figures of increase in failures and liabilities are of very grave import, 
for never before in an equal period in the history of the country have 
business misfortunes been so numerous, or aggregated an amount of 
loss by bad debts so great.’” Last June, in contradistinction to the 
above gloomy picture, the Agency makes the following comment : 
“ Never before in our experience in the compilation of these statistics 
has the decrease in mercantile casualties been so marked; in no pre- 
vious period has the comparison of losses by bad debts been so favor- 
able as at the present hour.” 

The statements presented show that at the close of the year 1878 
there was a fairer prospect for coming prosperity in commercial and 
financial affairs than there had been at the close of any year since the 
crisis of 1873. In December, 1878, the commercial failures in New 
York City involved liabilities of about $1,850,000, against liabilities 
in December, 1877, of about $8,000,000. There can be little doubt 
that influences had been at work, prior to 1878, calculated to restore 
activity to the depressed business interests of the country. January 
1, 1878, found the country waiting for the removal of all uncertainty 
as to the future of the currency. The witholding of the great desid- 
eratum of the moment, and the agitation in Congress for months of 
the bills for the repeal of the specie resumption Act and other matters 
of minor importance, all of an unsettling character, had a decided 
tendency to retard the coming prosperity. Horace White said, in 
1876, that what followed the panic, and what to a large extent con- 
tinued until that time, was the painful and impossible effort to pay a 
very large amount of indebtedness with a relatively small amount of 
capital.!_ The portion which could not be paid had to be sponged 
out by the bankruptcy courts, or by compromise. The duration of 
the hard times depends for the most part on the percentage that 
bankrupt estates are able to pay, and on the expeditiousness of the 
payment. The average yield of bankrupt estates is estimated at 
thirty-three and one-third per cent, though under the operations of 
the national bankruptcy law it fell short of that. The actual loss 
to capital account by the failures of the year 1878 stand about 
$156,255,420.2 But this being the highest number of failures, and 


1 Fortnightly Review, June 1876, — “‘ The Financial Crisis in America.” 
2 “ Estimating the average yield of failed estates to be thirty-three and one-third per cent, 
the actual loss to capital account by the failures of the year (1875) will stand at about 
$120,000,000. This amount is equivalent to the value of one-half of the cotton crop, and 
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the decrease beginning immediately after the wiping out of this 
immense debt and continuing until now, it furnishes the first glim- 
mering of the coming dawn in business affairs. 

The Hon. Abraham S. Hewitt says that the revival of the iron 
trade is the legitimate result of the revival of business generally.’ 
The same gentleman said in Congress a few months ago, that, as soon 
as the country should come down to a basis of solid values (that 
is, measured by gold), prosperous times would set in. There was 
capital enough, but no confidence. Values are now fixed, and on all 
sides we see signs of returning prosperity. Railroads are being con- 
structed, and factories are in progress of completion. Iron is needed 
to carry on all this work, and hence it is fair to presume that the 
revival of the iron trade indicates the approach of a permanent period 
of prosperity. In 1872 the production of pig iron reached the very 
large quantity of 2,854,558 tons ;* and in 1873 even this product was 
slightly exceeded, 2,868,278 tons being then produced. But from 
1873, when the financial and railroad panic occurred, until 1876 the 
production of pig iron gradually declined to 2,093,236 tons. In 1877 
it increased to 2,314,585, and in 1878 the production was 2,577,361. 
The increase in 1877 over 1876 was 221,349 tons; and in 1878 over | 
1877 it was 262,776 tons. If a similar rate of increase is maintained 
during the present year, the production will equal that of 1872 and 
1873.8 

In an inquiry of this character too much importance cannot be 
attached to the iron industry ; and more especially is this the case 
when we remember that the United States is now the second great 
is more by thirty per cent than the entire yield of all the gold and silver mines in the coun- 
try. It is a serious loss that individuals have to bear, to be deducted from the profits of 
business, or to trench on the accumulations of former years. This one hundred and twenty 
millions of loss represents a profit of ten per cent on twelve hundred millions of dollars 
of business ; in other words, that amount of business of the country for the past year has 
been done for nothing, the profits being absorbed by losses. This loss of one hundred 
and twenty millions of dollars is luckily diffused over a good many centres of trade, and 
has been pretty equally divided between individual concerns; but it is safe to infer that, 
coupled with the decline in values, the loss by bad debts must have caused a shrinkage 
more apparent than in any year since the panic.” — 2. G. Dunn & Co's Annual Circular 
Sor the year 1875. 

1 New York Sun, August 10, 1879, — interview with Hon. A. S. Hewitt. 

? In this calculation the ton of two thousand pounds is used. 

® “Tf a similar rate of increase in the Iron Trade of the United States be maintained in 
1879, as we have no doubt it will be, the production this year will equal that of the excep- 
tionally productive years of 1872 and 1873; while a much less rate of increase will carry 


our production in 1880 above 3,000,000 tons.” — Report of Fames M. Swank, Secretary 
American Iron and Steel Association. 
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iron-producing and iron-manufacturing country in the world. The 
following tabulated statement, taken from the report of the United 
States commissioner to the Universal Exposition of 1878 at Paris, 
shows the amount of cast and pig iron produced in the world : — 








Production in 


Percentage 



































Country. Year. | tons of 2240 Ibs. | of Total. 
Great Britain . 1878 6, 300,000 45-63 
United States . 1878 2,301,215 16.67 
Germany 1876 1,816,672 13.16 
France . 1878 1,417,073 10.26 
Belgium . 1876 562,086 4.07 
Austria and Hungary . 1876 443,689 3-21 
Restia . 1. 2 2 es se 1875 420,035 3-04 
Sweden . 1876 346,955 2.51 
Other countries 1877 200,000 1.45 
Total 13,807,725 100.00 








Below I present a table compiled from the latest statistical data, 
showing annual production of steel in the same countries : — 















































Country. Year. | .Qusof saqolbs.| of Total 

Great Britain . 1878 1,100,000 39.70 
United States . 1878 735,000 26.53 
Germany . 1876 384,159 13.87 
France 1878 281,801 10.17 
Belgium . 1877 100,000 3-61 
Austria and Hungary 1876 113,152 4.08 
Russia 1875 12,720 .46 
Sweden . 1876 23,692 36 
Other countries . . 1877 20,000 72 

Total 2,770,524 100.00 
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It will be seen that the United States now produces nearly seven- 
teen per cent of the pig iron of the world, and upwards of twenty-six 
per cent of all the steel. The production of rails of all kinds in the 
United States in 1878 was 882,685 net tons. This product has only 
been twice exceeded in the history of the country, in 1872 and 1873, 
as the following statistics } of production during the past eight years 
will show :— 








| | 
1871 1872. | 1873 | 1874. 1875 | 1876 1877 1878 


a | j 
| 775,733 | 1,000,000 | 890,077 | 72 | 764,709 882,685 | 
Rigen -_ 








The increased production of iron and steel rails in 1878 over 1877 
was 117,976 tons. The product of 1878 was composed of 550,393 
tons of Bessemer steel rails, 322,890 tons of iron rails, and 9,397 tons 
of open-hearth steel rails. The production of Bessemer steel rails 
was 118,229 tons greater in 1878 than in 1877. It has been aptly 
observed that nothing could better illustrate the abounding faith, the 
resolute courage, and the business sagacity of the American people, 
or more pointedly show the real wealth of the country both in ma- 
terial and pecuniary accumulations, than the rapid increase in the 
manufacture of Bessemer steel. The following figures show how 
this industry moved forward during a period ot wide-spread and 
paralyzing depression :— 











| Years ateel ‘vail, Years, | onaak cols 
net tons. net tons. 

1867. . Pe, he Sao 2,550 | 1873 . ee ; , 129,015 
1868 . ee ee 7,225 1874 se es | 1984 
ee , 9,650 | 1875. . oS wel a Dee 290,863 
rn ee 34,000 | sOy6.. .. 3 Vas Ae 412,461 
1871 . 5 ies sae ie, ees 38,250 } eae ae ee ky 432,169 
1872 . a a ao 94,070 | a ea 550,398 








The next step is to ascertain if this increased production of iron 
and steel, of which so much has been said during the past two months 
in the newspapers, is of a temporary or a permanent character. At 


! Statistics of the American Iron Trade, 1879, — James M. Swank, Philadelphia 
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the close of 1874 the first systematic attempt was made to collect the 
statistics of stocks of unsold iron in the hands of the makers and 
agents. Below I give the figures! for that year, and also for the years 


which have intervened :— 





1874. | 1875. 1876. 1877. | 1878. 





574,565 





795,784 | 710,908 | 686,798 | 642,351 





Here we have a steady decrease in the quantity of pig iron unsold 
at the close of each of the four years. The same authority? from 
which the above figures are taken points out the fact that hypothe- 
cated stocks and stocks held by creditors passed generally into the 
hands of consumers last year. Purely speculative movements were 
trifling, and imports small. Consumers bought only as their neces- 
sities required. Thus it will be clearly seen that the reduction of 
maker's stocks at the close of 1878, combined with the increased 
production of the year, are both exceedingly hopeful signs for the pig- 
iron branch of the American iron trade, because they indicate in- 
creased consumption and comparatively bare markets. The other day, 
in reply to the question whether the prosperity in the iron trade 
would continue, the Hon. Abraham S. Hewitt said :— 


I think it is bound to continue. We shall have no era of high prices, but 
simply a healthy remunerative business, with moderate prices, that will enable 
consumers to go on with their enterprises. This is true prosperity. High prices 
check progress. We have reached that stage when every thing will go on without 
a rise in prices. Furnaces that are now going into blast are those that can make 
iron cheaply. Those that from their situation or any other causes cannot make iron 
for less than $15.co a ton cannot begin work. The United States can now pro- 
duce about 4,000,000 tons of pig iron ; about 2,000,000 tons of this can be made 
under $15.00 a ton; the other 2,000,000 cannot be made for less than $20.00, 
Thus it will be seen that pig iron cannot go above $20.00; when it does, the im- 
porter steps in. First-grade gray forge-iron is imported for $19.00 a ton, including 
the payment of a duty of $7.00 a ton. 


Mr. James M. Swank, of Philadelphia, one of the best informed 
men in all matters relating to the iron trade, said to the writer, a few 
days ago :— 

1 They represent only unsold stocks at the close of each year in the hands of makers or 
their agents, and do not embrace stocks that have been bought on speculation, imported, or 


held by consumers. Tons of two thousand pounds are used. 
2 Statistics of the American Iron Trade, 1879, — James M. Swank, Philadelphia. 
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There will be more iron and steel turned out in the United States this year 
than in any one year in the annals of the country. When I speak of iron and 
steel, I embrace categorically more rails, more bar iron, more plate and sheet iron, 
more Bessemer steel, and more crucible steel. What is better, this large pro- 
duction is in answer to the demand, and manufacturers are not, as in many past 
years, piling up stocks to keep the furnaces in blast. 


Mr. Hewitt thinks that “high prices check progress,” and in his 
opinion we have reached a period in our affairs where every thing 
will move on without an era of high prices. From 1872 to 1876 
the price of American pig iron declined almost fifty-five per cent, 
and the total decline from 1872 to 1878 was sixty-four per cent. 
The highest price quoted in 1872 was $53.874, and the lowest in 
1878 was $16.50. It is said on good authority that, under the 
most approved plans, iron can be made in the United States as 
low as thirteen dollars a ton. The profit of four or five dollars 
a ton is not great, but it is remunerative ; and if the demand con- 
tinues brisk, and the price remains firm at its present figure, the 
revival now in progress may be safely considered the precursor to a 
permanent and prosperous development of the iron trade. 

With the decrease in failures and the revival in the iron trade 
comes an increase in the earnings of the railroads. The gross earn- 
ings of all the roads, whose operations have been reported for 1878, 
have equalled $490,103,351 against $472,909,272 for 1877. The fol- 
lowing tabulated statement! shows the general result of the operations 
of our railroads for the last eight years : — 





























Year. cpwetet.| Tented Dox. | Socks | Sac | See 
1878 . 78,960 | $4,589,948,793 | $490,103,351 | $187,575,167 | $53,629,368 
| 1877 « 74,112 | 4,568,597,248 | 472,909,272 | 170,976,697 | 58,556,312 
1876 . 73,508 | 4,468,591,935 | 497,257,959 | 186,452,752 | 68,039,668 
1875 . 71,759 | 4,415,631,630 | 503,065,505 | 185,506,438 | 74,204,208 
1874 . 69,273 | 4,221,763,594 | 520,466,016 | 189,570,958 | 67,042,942 
1873 . 66,237 | 3,784,543:034 | 526,419,935 | 183,810,562 | 67,120,709 
1872 . 57,323 | 3+159,423,057 | 465,241,055 | 165,754,373 | 64.418,157 
1871 . 44,614 | 2,664,627,645 | 403,320,208 | 141,746,404 | 56,456,681 





1 Poor’s Railroad Manual of the United States, 1879. 
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A marked feature in the railroad operations of the country for 
several years past has been the enormously increased tonnage in the 
face of a large falling-off of earnings. This decline, according to 
Henry V. Poor, has been due to the very great reduction in charges 
for transportation. Within the last decade the tonnage traffic of our 
railroads longest in operation has been fully doubled, while there has 
been only an inconsiderable increase in earnings from this source. 
For example, the tonnage of the New-York Central and Hudson- 
River Railroad in 1867 equalled 3,190,840 tons; in 1873, 4,393,955 
tons; in 1878, 8,175,535 tons. The earnings from freight on this 
road in 1867 equalled $14,066,386; in 1873, $19,616,017; and in 
1878, $19,045,830. The tonnage for the past five years increased 
over eighty-six per cent, while the earnings were slightly reduced. 
In 1873 the rate for the transportation of freight equalled 1.572 cents 
per ton per mile ; in 1878, .g10 of a cent per ton per mile. This in- 
crease of tonnage forms one of the most encouraging features of the 
railroad business of the past five years. With a revival of business 
the railroads will soon have ample tonnage traffic, and with firm or 
only slightly advanced rates the net earnings will be greatly increased. 
This point may be made still clearer by a glance at the earnings of 
the New-York Central and Hudson-River Railroad. Had the rates 
of 1873 been maintained on that road, the earnings for the past year 
from freight would have equalled $31,000,000 in place of $19,045,830, 
the amount actually received. 

From the July reports of railroads I learn that the gross earnings 
of twenty-four of the principal roads of the northern and middle 
regions of the Mississippi Valley show a net increase in earnings for 
the month of July, 1879, of $704,963 over the corresponding month 
last year, while the gross earnings from January 1 to July 31 show 
a net increase of $1,596,007 over the corresponding months of 1878. 
The year 1877 was undoubtedly the worst year the railroads of this 
country ever experienced. The second quarter of 1877, from April 
to June inclusive, witnessed the culmination of the long depression 
in the railroad securities which set in after the crisis of 1873. The 
comparatively small crops of 1876 furnished a light business to the 
railroads in the first six months of 1877, and a decrease in earnings 
from this cause, as well as the decline in passenger traffic as com- 
pared with the Centennial Year 1876, made them show a large falling 
off in earnings.! Immediately after the strike of 1877 a recovery in 


1 Financial Review for 1878 and 1879. 
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railroad securities set in, which has been maintained with a few tem- 
porary interruptions until. the close of July 1879. The abundant 
crop of this year will add greatly to the earnings of railroads, and the 
end of the year will undoubtedly find the most favorable balance on 
the right side of the ledger. During the year ending December 31, 
1878, twenty-six hundred and forty-nine miles of new line were 
opened, the total mileage in operation in the United States at that 
date being 81,841 miles... The construction of these routes has 
again been entered upon with renewed activity and spirit, and will 
probably continue. As not over half the public domain is yet occu- 
pied, it is fair to presume that not one-half of our future railroad 
mileage has been built. There have been constructed in the United 
States since the crash in 1873, and within a period of five years, 
11,563 miles of railroad. The continued extension of railroads, which 
I have shown will be proportionally greater this year, has had much 
to do with the present revival in the American iron trade. 

Mr. B. F. Nourse, one of the most eminent authorities in regard to 
the cotton trade of the United States, writing? under date of June 6, 
1879, says : — 

Since a year ago a decided improvement in the business of cotton manufacturing 
has taken place. Production has increased, and profits have gained a little. The 


accumulations of goods, which three or four years ago were so depressing upon 
prices have almost entirely disappeared. 


Another equally distinguished gentleman ® sees in the present com- 
petition with England, in supplying the markets of Asia, Africa, and 
South America with cotton goods, the best criterion by which to 
guage our ability to compete in other branches of manufacture. It 
has often been assumed in England that the increasing shipments of 
cotton goods from this country have been forced by necessity, and 
consisted only of lots sold below cost as a means of obtaining ready 
money ; but there is no ground whatever for this general assumption, 
even though some small shipments may have been made at first with 
this view. Our exportation of cotton fabrics is not great, but it is not 
made at a loss ; and it constitutes a most important element in the 
returning prosperity of our cotton mills.‘ The goods of the class 

1 Poor’s Manual of Railroads of the United States, 1879. 

2 Letter to New-York Herald, July 28, 1879. 

* Edward Atkinson, — Fortnightly Review, March 1879. 


* “ The facts concerning the sales of the goods produced by the Wamsutta Mills of New 
Bedford, Mass., give a notable illustration of preference for American cloth. This cloth 
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mentioned by Mr. Nourse in his letter, and by Mr. Atkinson in the 
“Fortnightly Review,” are, according to the latter, mostly made by 
strong and prosperous corporations, paying regular dividends. They 
consist mainly of coarse sheetings and drills,’ and are sold by the 
manufacturers to merchants, who send them to China, Africa, and 
South America in payment for tea, silk, ivory, sugar, gums, hides, 
and wool. These goods are not made, as I shall presently show, by 
operatives who earn less than the recent or present rates of wages in 
England, but in most departments of the mills by those who earn as 
much or more. “This competition,” says Mr. Atkinson, “had been 
fairly begun before the late war in this country, but it is now con- 
tinued under better conditions. The mills of New England are now 
relatively much nearer the cotton fields than they were then, owing 
to through connections by rail. Prior to 1860, substantially all the 
cotton went to seaports of the cotton States, and from there the cost 
of moving it to the North or to Liverpool varied but little; but at 
the present day a large and annually increasing portion of the cotton 
used in the North is bought in the interior markets and carried in 
covered cars directly to the mills, where the bales are delivered clean 
and much more free from damage and waste than those which are 
carried down the Southern rivers on boats and barges, dumped upon 
wharves, and then compressed to the utmost for shipment by sea.” 
These advantages are beginning to tell their own story, and our suc- 
cessful competition in cotton goods ‘finds reluctant acknowledgment 
in English publications. One of the leading periodicals recently 
alluded to the danger of American competition in this way: “ The 
competition of the United States is certainly real. It has not only 
virtually deprived us of its 40,000,000 of people as customers, but it 
is of high reputation for superior quality, is of medium weight, made of average thirty-two 
yarn, and for its excellence received a gold medal at the last great exposition in Paris. 
Yet during the depression of trade some years ago consumption fell off, and the goods 
piled up in the hands of the producers. To find a market for the surplus, a shipment of 
these goods was made to Manchester, England ; which, resulting satisfactorily, other con- 
signments followed down to the present time. All went to Manchester, whence they were 
distributed over the kingdom, finding sale at prices which made returns quite as profitable 
as the retnrns from home sales. This experiment, made in the years when similar goods 
of English production were under extreme depression of price, is surely a severe test of the 
alleged preference at equal cost.” — 2. F. Nourse’s Letter to the New-York Herald. 

1 “ American manufacturers do not produce the finest qualities of cotton cloth such as 
muslins, fine cambrics, etc., not because they cannot (finer thread having been spun here 
than any ever produced by machinery in England), but because the available markets for 


such cloths would not sustain a manufacture of sufficient magnitude to be profitable.” — 
B. F. Nourse’s Letter to the New-York Herald. 
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threatens us with permanent active rivalry in outside markets.” ! The 
same unquestioned authority admits that the American textile manu- 
facturers have increased their consumption of cotton under the influ- 
ence of protection to such an extent that their imports of cotton 
goods have steadily declined from 227,000,000 yards in 1860 to 
61,000,000 yards in 1877, and less than that in 1878; while on the 
other hand, especially during the last five years, their exports have 
undergone an entirely opposite process. 

The general stimulus in foreign trade has its bearing in an inquiry 
of this sort, and cannot be overlooked. For more than four-score 
years the excess of imports over exports has kept drawing out a long 
balance of our national account against us, until in 1875 the total 
reached $1,728,637,547- Within the last three years the tide has 
turned, and the balance is now $488,582,539 in our favor. It would 
seem from this, that, with the return of prosperous times at home, we 
have entered on a new era in our export trade. It is a well-known 
fact that American cutlery is sold in Sheffield ten per cent cheaper 
than it can be manufactured there. It has been shown in this article 
that our cotton goods are sold in Manchester, a city which has held 
the supremacy of the world in cottons, for half a cent a pound cheaper 
than the same quality can be produced in that city. Our coals are 
sold in Newcastle, and one enterprising American gives away a stove 
with every ton of American coal.2_ American street-cars are sold in 
New Zealand, and our locomotives find a ready market in Italy. 
The English war-office uses American locks, while Continental post- 
offices have introduced the Yale lock-box. Russia has declared 
American scales the standard scales of the Empire. We have in- 
vaded the German markets with our nickel plating, and the Prince 
of Wales, in purchasing American plate for his own use, reminded 
the British dealer that in at least one “high industrial art” he had 
found a new competitor. Bottled products of St. Louis and Mil- 
waukee distilleries triumphed over Bass, McGuinness, and one hundred 
brewers of Austria and Bavaria at Paris, while a Philadelphia firm 
captured the grand prize for lager beer in casks. All these state- 
ments are supported by the best authorities, and may afford some 
explanation of the enormous increase in our export trade. The total 
amount of domestic merchandise exported during the year ending 
June 30, 1878, was $580,683,798 ; the amount of foreign merchan- 


1 London Quarterly Review, October 1878, — “ The Lancashire Cotton Strike.” 
2 The New-York Exporter is our authority for this statement. 
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dise exported for the same period was $14,154,698: total, foreign 
and domestic, $594,838,496. This shows an increase since 1875 of 
$488,582,539. The domestic exports consist of about eighty per 
cent of raw materials and agricultural products, and about twenty per 
cént ($136,000,000 worth) of manufactured goods. 

With these facts before them, well may those in high official posi- 
tion publicly declare that for the first time our manufactures are 
assuming international proportions. At a time of universal depres- 
sion we have met those nations which held a monopoly of the world’s 
markets, met them in their strongholds, and established the fact that 
American manufactures are second to the manufactures of no other 
nation ; and that, with a proper and patriotic understanding between 
capitalists and laborers, we can command a fair share of the buying 
world’s patronage, and command that patronage with larger profits 
to the capitalists and higher wages to the laborer than can be made 
or paid in any other country.! It is the improved methods, increase 
of capital, and greater resources that will give the United States the 
advantage over foreign competitors. The item of cheap labor is by 
itself an impediment to our success. For economic as well as moral 
and political reasons, we cannot afford to have our labor as poorly 
paid as is the labor of England. Degrade labor, and the prosperity 
of the country is interrupted; the injury is greater than the gain. 
Fair wages are conducive to prosperity ; low wages mean poor food, 
scanty clothing, impoverished homes. No true American desires to 
compete with foreign countries at such a cost. The table on page 545 
is a compilation, showing the present weekly rates of wages paid to 
working-men in Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
England, Scotland, and the United States.? 

A glance at the following table shows that the rates of wages in 
the United States, roughly estimated, are more than twice those in 
Belgium ; three times those in Denmark, France, and Germany ; once 
and a half those in England and Scotland ; and more than three times 
those in Italy and Spain. It is impossible within the limits of this 
article to give in detail the prices of the necessaries of life in the 
various countries represented in the tabulated statement already 
given. The report issued from the State Department indicates that 
the cost of living is less in the United States than in any of the coun- 


1 State of Labor in Europe in 1878: Report from the State Department, pp. 36, 37. 
2 State of Labor in Europe in 1878: Reports from United States Consuls, etc, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1879. 
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tries reported. Europe cannot purchase the necessaries of life, which 
are common to the American working people, so low as the same can 
be purchased in the United States. For example, the price of food — 
in Great Britain, according to the figures furnished by the Consuls, is 
fully twenty-five per cent higher than at New York, and fifty per 
cent higher than at Chicago. Fresh meat in England is put down at 
fifteen to twenty-six cents per pound, against twelve to sixteen cents 
at New York, and eight to thirteen at Chicago. Perhaps the most 
striking picture of the comparative condition of the American work- 
ing-man and of his fellow laborer abroad may be had by a comparison 
of his condition in New York City and in the city of Brussels. The 
following table will show the weekly wages paid in Belgiuin com- 
pared with those paid in New York :— 








TRapve. Brussels. New York. 
i ee ee ee $6.00 $12.00 to $15.00 
is Cerne se a 4 we ee 6.00 12.00 to 18.00 
nt ae 6) ee ee ee Oe we 5-40 9.00 to 12.00 
Ee ae ce se ee 5-40 10.00 to 14.00 
ES er ee 4.20 10.00 to 16.00 
Ce ks th se Ke ew Se 5-40 10.00 to 15.00 
at ek et ee ee 6.00 12.00 to 18.00 
Ee ee ee ee 4.40 10.00 to 14.00 
DPhiG "sa. < 4. eo. 6 # 4 6-3. * « 4-40 5.00 to 8.00 
Ce - 6 « & ¢ 6s: & ew & @ % 4.80 9.00 to 13.00 
Saddlers and harness-makers. . ..... . 4.80 12.00 to 15.00 
Re 2 ie nas le ae 6 ee oe 4.80 10.00 tO 14.00 
EE 3-00 6.00 to 9.00 

















And now, as in every country wages have so close a connection 
with the cost of living, let us see from the following tabulated 
statement the comparative prices of the necessaries of life in 
Brussels and New York :— 
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Anricus. Per pound. ceots. | Per pound, coats 
Fara ee ee ee ae ee ee es 4to § 4% 
ee. cae ee ee ee ee Oe wee 16 to 20 8 to 16 
ae . Sy ew ee wR Oe ee ee Ge 16 to 20 8 to 24 
6 ose ak me ele ee ee 16 to 20 9 to 16 
Src Tee eee Se 16 to 20 8 to 16 
OO Se ee ee ee a 20 10 to 12 
Re, «6 8 or w Oe oe we OEE OE 20 to 50 25 to 32 
Cheese 20 to 25 12 to 15 
Ps 6 6 6 eee ee ee ee ee 30 to 40 20 to 30 
Sugar . 15 to 20 8 to 10 

















While better times are, I trust, dawning for the working-men of 
the United States, their brethren in Europe have no “ better days” 
to look forward to: they must either toil and mourn to the end, or 
emigrate. As the old ballad of twenty years ago runs, — 


And the Smith complains to the anvil’s song, 
Complains of the years he has toiled and pined ; 

For the priest and the ruler are swift to wrong, 
And the mills of God are slow to grind. 


But a clear, keen voice comes over the sea; 

It is piercing the gloom of the waning night : 
Time was, time is, and time shall be 

When John o’ the Smithy shall come by his right! 


Another fact brought out in the Consuls’ reports is the superiority 
of the American workman. The average American mechanic per- 
forms from one and a half to twice as much work in a given time as 
the average European workman. In our competition with foreign 
nations, this superiority is a great advantage.! 


1 DENMARK. “ Another evil is the diminished worth of wages, the descending quantity 
and quality of work now obtained by employers for wages higher than those paid ten years 
ago.” — From report of Consul at Copenhagen. 

FRANCE “At his work the French laborer or mechanic lacks the energy of the 
American of the same class, and the amount of work executed by him is much less in the 
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Professor Thorold Rogers recently pointed out the fact that the 
genuine agricultural laborer of middle, eastern, and southern England 
has just begun to emigrate from his home to distant parts of the 
world.) If Professor Rogers’s predictions turn out true, as I have no 
doubt they will, the English laborer will turn toward the vast North- 
western wheat-fields which exist on both banks of the Red River of 
the North, and on both sides of the international boundary between 
Canada and the United States. The increase of immigration in 
1878 over 1877, and the continued increase this year, is evidence that, 
with the improvement in business, immigration is again flowing West- 
ward. During 1878 the number of persons of foreign birth who 
emigrated to the United States was 153,207, the number who arrived 
in 1877 was 130,526; the increase in 1878 over 1877 was therefore 
22,681. A table has been prepared by the General Land Office 
showing the number of entries upon the public lands made in each 
State and Territory, under the homestead and timber-culture Acts, 
since the passage of the original homestead Act, May 20, 1862, to 
June 30, 1878. The aggregate number of entries in each year was 
as follows : — 


same number of hours. The hours of labor are from eleven to twelve, but an average 


American workman will accomplish as much in nine hours.” — From report of Consul at 
Bordeaux. 

GERMANY. “I am satisfied that an ordinary working-man in the United States will do 
as much again as will one in this district in the same time.” — From report of Consul 


at Chemnitz, Saxony. 

“An active American workman will do as much work in a given time at any employ- 
ment as two or three German workmen.” — From report of Consul at Leipsic. 

“There can be no question that, speaking in general terms, the quality as well as the 
quantity of the work of the German artisans is inferior to that produced by the American. 
The workman here is inclined to be sluggish, and what he accomplishes is relatively 
small. — From report of Consul at Sonneberg. 

1 “The bulk of emigrants from the United Kingdom go from the manufacturing towns 
and agricultural districts of the North, — from Scotland, and from the Irish cottiers. But 
before long the exodus of agricultural laborers from the South will commence; and the 
farmers and land-owners will learn, when it is too late, that the laborers which are left 
are the weakest, least enterprising, and least trustworthy of the peasantry, and that what 
is left is further deteriorated by a large percentage of hereditary pauperism, insanity, and 
vagabondage. When they are gone they will not be recalled. I remember half-a-dozen 
years ago that I saw a score of strong young English peasants who had resolved on emi- 
gration won back to their home by the tears of their female relatives. Before long these 
entreaties will have lost their efficacy, even if those who urged them to remain do not then 
urge them to depart.” — Princeton Review, Fuly, 1879. 
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Year. Boeries. | Vear Batries. 

- ee ee 13,356 | 1871 . | 2,694 
ea 6 ee ee Se ee 7,921 1872 . | 33,514 
ss ek ree 12,968 | 1873 . | 34,670 
1866... + - 1 ee 15,973 || 1874 eee + | 35t79 
| ee ee 19,369 || 1875 . | 22,230 
es eas Cee ak 23,542 1876 pine em . | 21,886 
SR: tee Gewese 30,054 || 1877 . | 23,036 
yo... a or a 345443 | Cs 6 6 oe hae 24,013 
O08. . cc cc blast saanean an 0 OO 





Year by year the number of farms is increased in the United 
States, and the percentage of unimproved land grows less. The 
total number of farms in this country in 1870 was 2,659,985, the 
sizes of which are thus graded :— 


2) ae 6,875 | Between 50 and roo acres . + 754,221 
Between 3 and 10 acres . . . . 172,021 | Between 100 and 500 acres . . §65,054 
Between 10 and 20 acres . . . . 294,607 | Between 500 and 1000 acres 15,873 
Between 20 and §oacres . . . . 894,614| Over 1000 acres . . . ey: 3,720 


The average acreage of farms in the United States in 1850 was 
203; 1860, 199; 1870, 153. Percentage of unimproved land in 
farms to total land in farms: 1850, 61.5; 1860, 59.9; 1870, 53.7. 
During the ten years which closed June 30, 1879, the Government 
sold for cash 57,666,970 acres of land, beside the large grant to home- 
steaders. An eminent writer recently remarked that the present 
immigration, especially perhaps that into Minnesota, is utterly un- 
paralleled in the history of any of the States; and it is accompanied 
by a rush for railroad and public lands beyond any precedent.! The 
offices of the Northern Pacific, St. Paul and Sioux City, and other 
railroads with land to dispose of are daily crowded with applicants 
for the purchase of the new wheat-fields of the Dakota region ; while 
the Government offices are literally besieged by claimants under the 
homestead and pre-emption laws, in a manner surpassing all previous 


1 Nineteenth Century, July, 1879, — “‘ New Wheat-fields of the North-west,” by T. T. 
Vernon Smith. 
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experiences even of the great immigration rush from 1854 to 
1857. During the three months ending November 30, 1877, the 
different land-offices of the United States Government in Minnesota 
disposed of 429,467 acres. The railroad companies sold in the same 
time 539,136 acres of land in Minnesota and Dakota. In all, over a 
million acres of land were appropriated to actual settlers in the two 
Red River States in these three months, and most of it in the imme- 
diate watershed of that river. The general summary! for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1878, in this district of Minnesota was as fol- 
lows : — 


Acres. 





Sales by Northern Pacific Railroad . . . . . . . . . . «~~ 119,300 
Sales by St. Paul and Pacific Railroad . . ees s « Sane 
Sales by St. Paul and Sioux City Railroad (about) a ee Oe 56,000 
Sales by West Minnesota Land-Office . . . avn se oo Qe 
Sales by Tay’s Land-Office (estimated) . . ........ 415,cco 

DR Ree ao Git kes 2 + Fie eo be es « & SR 


In 1871 there was scarcely a settlement along the route of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, either in Dakota or the Red River Valley. 
Within the past year or two all has changed. The district it trav- 
erses, according to recent travellers, is now enlivened by the influx 
of settlers, whose houses, stores, schools, churches, and other appli- 
ances of civilized life are dotting the surface in all directions; and 
during the past year a quarter of a million acres of land have been 
opened for cultivation, and sixty-five thousand souls have been brought 
into the country, to which hundreds are being added every day. 

It would seem from these facts that the country is fairly launched 
upon a period of better times, —a period in which we may fairly look 
for less failures, a greater demand for iron, renewed activity in the 
cotton industries, a more prosperous time for railroads, continued 
increase of exports, and a rush for Western lands. The past five years 
of depression, from which the figures show that the country is just 
recovering, have taught the lesson of economy, and we are ready to 
begin again with renewed energy. There are dangers on all sides 
which will make our onward march difficult, and which can only be 
overcome by the most vigorous and persevering efforts. England, 
our greatest manufacturing rival, is not going to give up the contest 
without a desperate struggle; and unless our international carrying 
trade receives early and firm treatment to restore its departed 


1 Nineteenth Century, for July, p. 13. 
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strength, we shall find ourselves excluded from some of the most 
profitable markets, if not actually handicapped in the race. In the 
iron trade, the most we can hope to do is to hold the home markets. 
There are some important foreign markets that the United States 
ought to and will supply with cotton goods ; but here again our future 
success is largely dependent upon the facilities which the next ten 
years will develop for carrying our manufactured goods to distant 
ports. We may have to rest upon the laurels of having deprived 
England of forty millions of customers without seeking to invade, to 
any great extent, her foreign markets. If a tidal wave of emigration 
is likely to roll over the country, an extension of railroads may be 
looked for; but past experience will guard against the enthusiasm 
which prompts the building of railroads far in advance of the needs 
of population. There is abundant proof that a change in the tide of 
our affairs has set in. We can see the coming of better times by the 
extraordinary decrease in commercial failures; by the light of the 
furnaces of our iron-producing States. It is echoed through the land 
by the hum of busy machinery, and by the clatter of the looms ; it is 
heralded by the keen ring of the hammer as it binds down the iron | 
rail; by the increasing balance of our exports; by the demand for 
our products, and by the opening up of vast areas of our country. 
Standing as we do, to-day, on the firm ground of a sound currency, 
surrounded by all the evidences of returning prosperity, the United 
States may reasonably look forward to a continued and healthful 
growth of population, and a more permanent development of .its 


resources. 


Rosert P. PORTER. 














VICTORIEN SARDOU. 


M VICTORIEN SARDOU is perhaps the most prominent of 
* the French dramatists of to-day. Heis probably better known, 
both in and out of France, than any of his rivals. He has written 
some two score plays, geod and bad, in half as many years ; at least 
ten of those plays have met with emphatic public applause, and 
twenty of them, more or less, have at one time or another been acted 
in the United States. He is not yet fifty; he is very rich; he is the 
youngest member of the French Academy ; and it is to his plays that 
he owes his riches and his seat with the forty immortals. 

M. Sardou was born in Paris, Sept. 7, 1831. His father was a 
teacher and the author of elementary text-books. The son was early 
entered as a medical student, but he soon gave up medicine for his- 
tory. Both of these early inclinations have left their mark on the 
work of the dramatic author: the larger and ampler literary style of 
his two historical dramas, “ Patrie” and “La Haine,” is no doubt the 
result of his youthful reading; and the scientific marvel which is the 
backbone of “La Perle Noire” possibly came within his experience 
while he was preparing to be a physician. His change of front just as 
he began the battle of life did not lighten the struggle. The ten years 
between 1850 and 1860 were years of misery and want. M. Sardou 
taught, served as an usher in a school, did hack writing for dictionary 
makers and in cheap newspapers, and wrote various plays which were 
refused right and left. But in 1854 the Odéon accepted a three-act 
comedy in verse, and on April 1,— ominous date, — “La Taverne 
des Etudiants ” was hissed. Like Scribe and Victor Hugo, and many 
another successful dramatist, M. Sardou saw his first play damned out 
of hand. After the failure of this comedy he fell back into obscurity. 
He planned a series of semi-scientific tales, after the manner of Poe's, 
and in some sort anticipating M. Jules Verne’s fantastic inventions ; but 
only one or two of them ever saw the light. “La Perle Noire” is one of 
these. It isa neat little story, from which he afterwards adapted a play ; 
and a translation of it was recently published in “ Lippincott’s Maga- 
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zine.” In 1858 M. Sardou married Mlle. de Brécourt, an intimate friend 
of Déjazet. At the house of the celebrated actress he met Vanderbuch, 
who had written several plays for Déjazet; and, one day struck 
by M. Sardou’s intelligence, he proposed a collaboration. The two 
dramatists wrote together “ Les Premiéres Armes de Figaro,” and the 
‘play was at once accepted by Déjazet, for whom the leading part had 
been contrived. But the actress was out of an engagement, and vainly 
offered her services and her new play to manager after manager. At 
last, toward the end of 1859, she took a theatre herself, called it the 
Théatre-Déjazet, and on its stage acted the part of the young Figaro. 
The play was a great success, and it was soon followed by others of 
M. Sardou,— “ M. Garat,” a study of the French revolutionary epoch, 
a period he is especially interested in ; and “Les Prés St. Gervais,” 
which in 1874 was rearranged to serve as a libretto for the light and 
tuneful music of M. Lecog. These three neat little pieces, like all 
plays written for Déjazet, are not so characteristic of the author as of 
the actress. They are cast in the Déjazet mould, and one seeks vainly 
for the Sardou trade-mark. Strong or original dramatic work was 
out of the question, and the most the author could do was to show his 
ingenuity in variations on the accepted air. The dramas written for 
Déjazet by M. Sardou were the only new plays in which the sexa- 
genarian actress was successful ; and their success drew their author 
from his former obscurity, and proved his possession of the dramatic 
faculty, — the rare gift of shaping one’s work exactly for the ex- 
igencies of the modern theatre; a gift which the greatest genius 
may be without, and without which the greatest genius cannot hope 
for success on the stage. 

The doors of the Parisian theatre having thus been opened by Dé- 
jazet to M. Sardou, with long repressed energy he at once rushed in, 
and produced within five years (1860-1864) nearly twenty plays of 
one kind or another, — comedy, farce, drama, or opera. This haste 
was its own punishment. “La Papillonne,” brought out in 1862 at the 
Théatre-Frangais, failed, and M. Sardou has not since attempted to 
write for the first theatre of the world. This is significant, as the 
two other most prominent dramatists of France are in great favor at 
the Comédie-Frangaise, — M. Emile Augier’s best work is kept con- 
stantly in the repertory ; and M. Alexandre Dumas, //s, having writ- 
ten one piece for the house of Moliére, has seen two of his finest 
comedies, “Le Demi-Monde” and “Le Fils Naturel,” transferred 
there and represented with popular approval. But while some fifteen 
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of these rapidly produced plays failed more or less dismally, two at 
least achieved an instant and lasting success. “Les Pattes de 
Mouche” and “ Nos Intimes” were both brought out in 1861, and the 
triumph they won compensated in a measure for the less favorable re- 
ception of their fellows. These are, perhaps, the two plays of their 
author best known in England and America. Each has been adapted 
to our stage more than once. “Nos Intimes” was turned into 
“Friends or Foes” by Mr. Wigan, whose version has been given of 
late in New York as “Bosom Friends.” Another adaptation called 
“Peril” has recently been running at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
in London, while at the other theatre, the Court, which seeks to rival 
the Prince of Wales’s as the home of the higher comedy in London, 
there was at the same time presented “A Scrap of Paper,” a skilful 
alteration of “ Les Pattes de Mouche.” It is no small testimony to 
the author’s skill as a playwright, that two pieces written by him in 
1861 to please the public of the Vaudeville and Gymnase theatres in 
Paris should in 1877 hit the fancy of the audiences of the Court and 
Prince of Wales’s theatres in London. 

In the next seven years (1865-1871) M. Sardou produced in Paris 
only seven plays, including three of his best pieces. His literary 
frugality during this time reaped its due reward, as not one of these 
plays made a fatal failure, and most of them had a warm reception. 
In 1865 was brought out “La Famille Benoiton,” the first of a series 
of satires of society as it exists nowadays in France, and in many 
ways the best of them. It is a very vivid and vigorous sketch of the 
demoralization and extravagance of men and women, young and old, 
amid the corrupting influences of the second Empire. It was revived 
at the Vaudeville during the Exhibition of 1867 to keep company with 
another play of M. Sardou’s at the Gymnase, “Nos Bons Villageois,” 
which was the second in the series of satires, and sought to portray 
French provincial life much as the typical Benoiton family pictured 
the manners and morals of the monopolizing metropolis. These two 
comedies — which with the “Grand Duchesse de Gérolstein” were 
the three great theatrical attractions Paris offered to the thousands 
of strangers who came there from all quarters— contain some of M. 
Sardou's cleverest writing. They bristle with hits at the times, — 
sharp enough witticisms many of them, but somewhat out of place 
surely in a play which hopes to outlive the year of its birth. The 
success of both pieces seems, however, to have encouraged M. Sardou 
to form the practice of alluding. to contemporary politics, art, and 
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society, — forgetting apparently that much of what is contemporary is 
rarely more than temporary. But no trace of this bad habit is to be 
found in “ Patrie,” — an historical drama brought out at the Porte St. 
Martin Theatre in 1869, and likely to remain as the firmest and finest 
specimen of M. Sardou’s skill. Its scene was laid in the Netherlands 
during the struggle for independence, and the drama was appropriately 
dedicated to the late John Lothrop Motley. 

A little over a year after the performance of “ Patrie” the war with 
Germany broke out, and Paris was besieged, first by the Prussians 
and again by the French. When peace was at last restored, the first 
play M. Sardou presented to the public of Paris was “ Le Roi Carotte,” 
a trifling and tawdry spectacular fairy tale, set to music by M. Offen- 
bach. It was not literature at all, excepting only one scene in which 
a sudden recalling to life of Pompeii, with its gladiators, soldiers, 
citizens, slaves, and hetairae, all skilfully contrasting with the same 
classes as they exist nowadays, served to show that the ruling motives 
of human nature then and now are one and the same. The second, 
play M. Sardou brought out after the war was “ Rabagas.” During 
the rule of the Commune the playwright’s lovely villa on the Seine 
had been destroyed ; for this reason, and for others, he hit back hard, 
and made in “ Rabagas” a powerful but brutal assault on M. Gam- 
betta, the leader of the Republican party in France. Warming to his 
work he wrote a second attack on republican institutions, setting his 
scene this time in this country. Already in an early comedy, “ Les 
Femmes Fortes,” he had compared the manners and customs of 
America with those of France, greatly to our disadvantage. In 
“ TL’ Oncle Sam” he laid on the blacks and whites with so heavy a hand 
that the censors forbade the production of the play, as insulting to a 
friendly nation. But one of the enterprising managers of the friendly 
nation procured the piece, and it was brought out here in the land it 
insulted while still under the ban in France. When acted here it was 
at once seen to be the result of the most amusing ignorance, giving 
us good occasion to laugh at the author instead of laughing with him, 
and showing but little of his customary smartness. 

The words which Matthew Arnold uses to criticise the manner of 
an English historian toward the French generals in the Crimean war 
can fairly be used here to characterize this incursion of a French dra- 
matist into America: “The failure in good sense and good taste 
reaches far beyond what the French mean by fatuité. They would 
call it by another word, — a word expressing blank defect of intelli- 
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gence ; a word for which we have no exact equivalent in English, — 
béte.” 

“ Andréa,” which served as a stop-gap pending the raising of the 
interdict on the satire on American society, was a hastily-revised 
edition of a play written to order for an American actress, and ori- 
ginally brought out in New York as “Agnes.” So that M. Sar- 
dou had cause to be thankful to America, especially as the censors 
soon allowed the performance of “Oncle Sam.” But the comedy was 
received with no great favor; and, indeed, for the next five years M. 
Sardou saw little of success. A farce failed at the Palais Royal in 
1873, another at the Variétés in 1874, and in the same year his strong 
but repulsive historical drama “ La Haine” was brought out for but 
few nights at the Gaiété. In 1875 “Ferréol” had a little better 
luck ; and in 1877 “ Dora” met with an enthusiastic reception, as a 
return to his characteristic manner, and as a worthy successor of “ La 
Famille Benoiton” and “ Nos Bons Villageois.” Turned into Eng- 
lish none too skilfully, and disfigured by the needless thrusting in of 
jingoism, “ Dora” as “Diplomacy” has been acted with popular ap- 
plause throughout England and America. In 1878 M. Sardou sought 
to repeat his success of 1867, and to set before the visitors to the 
exhibition a dramatic dish resembling closely the fare which had 
proved acceptable to their predecessors of eleven years before. “Les 
Bourgeois de Pont d’Arcy” was made on the same lines as “Nos 
Bons Villageois,” and satirized in the same style the petty politics of 
country life. But the later play was not so well made as the earlier 
one; its fundamental situation was most unpleasant; and Parisian 
and provincial playgoers felt, with Joubert, that comedy ought never 
to show what is odious. The piece failed in Paris, and was acted in 
New York for a while with much the same result. 

In this brief survey of M. Sardou’s career as a dramatist during the 
past twenty years, only those plays have been dwelt on which demand 
especial attention. The first thing which suggests itself, when one 
looks down the list of his two score of pieces, is the great variety of 
the styles the author has striven to succeed in. M. Emile Augier 
and M. Alexandre Dumas, fi/s, have confined themselves to comedy, 
—a comedy, it is true, which sometimes crosses the line of drama ; 
but the apparent intention has always been comedy. M. Sardou has 
written comedies, historical dramas, farces, and operas. In farce and 
in historical drama his success has been slight. Opera, which he has 
attempted half-a-dozen times, has been but little more advantageous 
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to him. Only “ Piccolino,” a recent setting by M. Guiraud as an 
opéra-comique of an early play, seems likely to last. “Le Roi 
Carotte,” with the music of M. Offenbach, and “ Les Prés St. Gervais,” 
with the music of M. Lecogq, are already forgotten. “ Patrie” has 
been used by an Italian composer as the libretto of an opera called 
“La Comtessa di Mans.” 

On recalling M. Sardou’s work in comedy and in the other depart- 
ments of the drama, with the idea of detecting what his dominant 
quality may be, one cannot avoid the deduction that it is cleverness. 
Henry James, Jr., called him a “supremely skilful contriver and ar- 
ranger.” And no one who has at all studied M. Sardou’s plays will 
quarrel with Mr. James’s other assertion, that he is “a man who, as 
one may phrase it, has more of the light and less of the heat of clever- 
ness than any one else.” That is to say, M. Sardou is very clever ; he 
has cleverness raised to the #*, if I may so express it,—and he 
has little or nothing except cleverness. But it is the cleverness of a 
man who has the dramatic faculty, the theatrical touch, the dramatiz- 
ing eye. And just what this precious faculty is M. Sardou himself 
has told us, in his speech when received as a member of the French 
Academy. “The gambler is not more haunted by dreams of play,” 
said he, “nor the miser by visions of lucre, than the dramatic author 
by the constant slavery of his one idea. All things are connected 
with it and bring him back to it. He sees nothing, hears nothing, 
which does not drape itself at once in theatric attire. The landscape 
he admires, — what a pretty scene! The charming conversation he 
listens to,— what good dialogue! The delicious young girl who 
passes by, —the adorable ingéuue/ And the misfortune, the crime, 
the disaster, he is told of, — what a situation! what a drama!” 

And this dramatic faculty has another side: the author who has it, 
besides unconsciously dramatizing all he hears and sees, has also an 
innate power of so setting upon the stage what he has written, that 
the spectators are affected by it as he was. The days when a drama- 
tist needed merely to write are now gone, — gone with the placards 
which may have served to indicate the place where the action of any 
scene in Shakspeare’s plays passed. The dramatic author of our 
day has to fill the eyes, as well as the ears, of his audience. The 
stage setting, the scenery, the furniture, the costumes, the move- 
ments of the actors, the management of the many minor characters 
often mingled with the action, — in short, the show part of the play, — 
all this is now of importance, second only to the play itself, and often 
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thrust into the front place, to the almost certain failure of the produc- 
tion. Play-goers are both audience and spectators, they like to see as 
well as to hear; but they do not care to see a show at the expense of 
the drama they have come to hear. Now, expert as M. Sardou is in 
all details of stage management, and of mise-en-scéne,—to use a 
French phrase, impossible to render in English with exactness, — he 
sometimes has pushed the merely spectacular into undue prominence. 
“La Haine,” an historical drama, and “ Les Merveilleuses,” an histori- 
cal farce, both failed because the play was smothered into insignifi- 
cance beneath the splendor of the show. In “ The Rehearsal” the 
First Player declares that “for scenes, cloaths, and dancing we put 
‘em quite down, all that ever went before us: and these are the things, 
you know,-that are essential to a play ;” and in “ La Haine” and “ Les 
Merveilleuses,”’ M. Sardou seems to have thought that the essentials 
of a play were scenes and clothes, and to have forgotten to put in 
enough human interest, — enough either of the strong passions warring 
in man’s soul, or of the humorous clash of character on character, — to 
counterbalance this excess of external adornment. These plays were 
overladen with gold, and they sank when they sought to swim. 

But in general M. Sardou’s extreme cleverness does not thus over- 
reach itself ; in general his skill in setting his subject on the stage 
serves him to great advantage. Consider this scene in “ Patrie” : we 
are outside the gates of Brussels, with snowy rampart and tower, and 
frozen moat glistening in the moonlight ; a Spanish patrol crosses, — 
the patriots, who are in consultation, hide as best they may; another 
patrol is heard approaching , — the patriots will be taken between two 
fires; prompt action is needed ; as the second patrol passes across 
the stage every man in it is silently seized and killed, and his body is 
thrown through a hole in the ice of the moat, —a hole at once filled 
with masses of snow, so that when the first patrol returns it walks 
unsuspectingly over the icy graves of its fellow soldiers. Not only in 
the heavier historical dramas, like “ Patrie,” is this skill in stage set- 
ting yseful, for it is almost as imperatively demanded in the comedy 
of everyday life. Here there are no adventitious aids, no moonlight, 
no snow, no frozen moat ; the variety which charms the eye of the 
spectator must be sought in the constant and appropriate movement 
of the actors A long scene between two characters is broken by 
numberless changes of position, by crossing and recrossing the stage, 
by rising and sitting down, now right and now left, by taking advan- 
tage of the conformations of the scenery and the placing of the furni- 
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ture. And all this must not be overdone; every movement must 
seem to be unpremeditated, and to spring naturally from the dialogue. 
To assist in the delusion, the scenery and the accessories are all care- 
fully considered by the author ; they are to be found set down on his 
manuscript; and they and the movements of the actors which they 
assist are as truly part of his play as the words he puts into the 
mouths of his characters. M. Charles Blanc, the eminent art critic 
to whom was allotted the duty of replying to M. Sardou's reception 
speech at the Academy, took occasion to declare that M. Sardou pos- 
sessed this talent of meise-en-seéne in the highest degree. It is a talent, 
“perhaps,” he says, “ too highly praised nowadays. . .. But I admire the 
skilful ordering of the room in which passes the action of your char- 
acters, the care you take in putting each in his place, in choosing the 
furniture which surrounds them, and which is always not only of the 
style required, —that goes without saying, — but significant, expres- 
sive, fitted to aid in the turns of the drama.” 

In this as in many another way M. Sardou suggests Scribe, who 
was also a supremely skilful contriver and arranger. Scribe was pas- 
sing slowly out of sight as M. Sardou came into prominence; but 
without Scribe M. Sardou was scarcely possible. In the rapidity 
with which they gained wealth, in their many successes, in their wil- 
lingness to suit the public taste rather than to serve any rigid rules 
of true art, in their conservatism, in their bourgeois respectability with 
its thousand “ gigs,” in their mastery over stage technicalities, in their 
frequent borrowing of material from a neighbor, in the dexterity with 
which they can play with an audience, — in all these respects the two 
dramatists are alike. If the habit obtained nowadays of naming one 
writer after another, some few of whose obvious qualities he might 
have,—as Irving was at one time the American Goldsmith, and 
Klopstock was hailed as the German Milton (a very German Mil- 
ton, as Coleridge suggested), — if this habit obtained now, M. Sardou 
would be the later Scribe. But the points of unlikeness are almost 
as many and as marked as the points of likeness. It is in tech- 
nical skill and in the resulting success that the essential similarity 
lies. But M. Sardou, who has doubtless studied Scribe to the end, 
early saw that the simple and zaif style of dramatist of the citizen- 
king was not best suited to please the new Paris of the lower Em- 
pire; so he doubled the French playwright with the Athenian 
dramatic poet, and sought to be Aristophanes and Scribe at the 
same time. It can scarcely be said however that he wholly suc- 
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ceeds: he is at best but little more than a sort of Pasquin-Scribe. 
Yet he wields a lively wit ; and I think Heine, who hated Scribe, 
whom on his own deathbed he would willingly have hissed, might 
now and then have shaken hands with M. Sardou. 

The essential similarity between the two playwrights is, as has 
been said, the extreme cleverness of each and the success which re- 
wards that cleverness. In another important point is the likeness 
between them almost as striking, — in a willingness to make over old 
material. Scribe made use of many an idea originated by others ; he 
was assisted by many a collaborator, and he laid under contribution 
every book he read ; the “ Lionel Lincoln” of Cooper, the “Simple 
Story” of Mrs. Inchbald, the “ King René’s Daughter” of Herz, — all 
was grist that came to his mill; and whenever a play of his failed he 
smiled and said, “I shall do it over again next year ;” and in time he 
did serve up again the same dish with a new sauce, the same situa- 
tions with new dialogue and a new disposition of characters. Here 
again M. Sardou treads in Scribe’s footsteps ; but while the old dra- 
matist was open and honest and never claimed what was not his own, 
the younger one has been more than once sued because he was bear- 
ing away in his literary baggage another man’s property. It has been 
shortly and sharply said that M. Sardou “has shown real power in 
the creation of types, while unhesitatingly using in his plots the com- 
monest effects ; he carries through a play with a verve and a rapidity 
of movement, for the sake of which he has been pardoned the frequency 
of his rememberings and borrowings.” 

These rememberings and borrowings are not a few. The germ of 
“Les Pattes de Mouche” (1861) is to be found in Poe’s story of the 
“Purloined Letter ;” the fourth act of “ Nos Intimes ” (1861) is sin- 
gularly like a vaudeville called “Le Discours de Rentrée;” 
“Les Pommes du Voisin” (1864) is taken from a tale of Charles 
de Bernard ; “ Patrie” (1869) owes something to a play of Méry; 
“ Séraphine ” (1868) seems to owe its inspiration to Diderot’s ** Ré- 
ligeuse ” and to Bayard’s “ Mari 4 la Campagne ;” the story of “ Fer- 
nande” (1870) is to be found in Diderot’s “ Jacques le Fataliste ;” 
“Le Roi Carotte” (1872) was greatly indebted to Hoffman; the 
American “Oncle Sam” (1873) would not have existed had it not 
been for two stories of M. Alfred Assolant, who however lost the 
suit he brought against M. Sardou for a share in the profits of the 
play; in “Andréa” (1873) is a situation from M. Dumas’ “ Princesse 
Georges ;” many a hint for “ Ferréol” (1875). was derived from M. 
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Jules Sandeau and from M. Gaboriau ; “ L’Hétel Godelot ” (1876), a 
comedy by M. Crissafulli of which M. Sardou was anonymously joint 
author, was founded upon Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer ;” 
and the final act of “ Dora” (1877) has more than one point of resem- 
blance to the end of the “ Aventuriére ” of M. Emile Augier. 

And besides borrowing freely from his neighbor M. Sardou has 
more than once repeated himself, and is evidently fond of falling back 
on his early works and presenting them anew. The two-act “ Prés 
St. Gervais,” a comedy in 1862, becomes a three-act opéra-bouffe in 
1874. The comedy of “Piccolino” played in 1861 reappears in 1876 
as an optra-comigue. These are of course avowed reproductions, but 
there is no lack of unconfessed but almost equally obvious repetition. 
There is in “ Les Vieux Gargons” (1865) a strong situation, — a father, 
whose child is ignorant of his relationship, is so placed that he dare 
not declare himself ; the same situation reappears in “ Séraphine” 
(1868) : in the former case the child is a boy, and in the latter a 
girl. 

The first acts of “ La Famille Benoiton” (1865) and of “ Oncle 
Sam ” (1873) are almost exactly alike. The fast Frenchwomen in the 
first play and the impossible American girls in the second are exhib- 
ited one after another ; a clever French-woman (a part taken in both 
pieces by Mlle. Fargueil) acts as showman, while a witty French- 
man asks the right questions at the right time. And the characters 
of the two comedies resemble each other singularly. The witty 
Frenchman and the clever Frenchwoman take part in both; the 
Oncle Sam himself is a first cousin to M. Benoiton ; his son is only 
the calculating young Formichel, and the trick young Formichel plays 
on his father finds its counterpart in the trick Oncle Sam’s son plays 
on him. In fact, on a careful comparison of the two comedies it 
seems as though M. Sardou, in his absolute ignorance of this country, 
thought that all he need do to satirize America was to push his satire 
of fast French society a little further. “ Oncle Sam” is “ La Famille 
Benoiton,” only the dose is stronger, more pungent, more acrid. In 
M. Sardou’s first assault on the bad habits of the United States, 
“Les Femmes Fortes ” (1860), we see Americans who are just like those 
in “L’Oncle Sam” of fourteen years later, and who, like them, seem 
to have walked straight out of the pages of “ American Notes.” And 
there is to be seen in “ Les Femmes Fortes” the same clever woman 
of great common sense, who reappears in both “ La Famille Benoiton” 
and “Oncle Sam.” In each of these pieces she plays the part of 
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Greek chorus. In “ Rabagas” she is the dea ex machina. In “ Les 
Pattes de Mouche,” perhaps the cleverest of all of M. Sardou’s clever 
comedies, the wise and witty woman is the protagonist. In each of 
these five plays the same woman appears under different names ; and 
in each M. Sardou lauds her cleverness, and skilfully lays her traps 
for her and obligingly insists on the victims walking into them blind- 
fold. In “La Famille Benoiton” and in “Oncle Sam” the clever 
woman is accompanied and assisted by a clever man ; and in “ Patrie” 
and “ Fernande” and “ Nos Intimes” and “ Dora” the clever man is 
all by himself, and has to get things settled and straightened out with- 
out any aid from a clever woman. In “ Fernande” he is a lawyer; 
in “ Patrie” he is a soldier and a Huguenot, —and so he gets a back- 
bone and a solidity lacking to his equally clever brothers and sisters. 
I am not sure indeed that the Marquis de la Trémouille, the French- 
man in “ Patrie,” is not the most charming of all M. Sardou’s characters. 
He is strong and manly, and true to life. His courtly grace and vi- 
vacity lighten and brighten the sombre gloom of “ Patrie ;” and it has 
been suggested that if he had appeared also in “ La Haine,” the fate 
of that powerful and painful play might have been more happy. 

But these repetitions, these frequent rememberings of himself, and 
borrowings from others are pardoned, because in the rushing rapidity 
which M. Sardou imparts to his play there is scarce time to think of 
them. And the sin at worst is but venial ; we are always willing to 
forgive an author’s theft if he but steal at the same time the Prome- 
thean spark to give life to his creatures. And this M. Sardou seems 
certainly todo. His characters are full of motion and as life-like as 
may be, although they are rarely really alive and human. His clever 
men and women are always seen with pleasure, because M. Sardou is 
clever himself and he understands cleverness, and these characters are 
but projections of himself. And all his minor humorous characters 
are skilfully sketched ; he has a keen eye for the ludicrous, and a 
genuine gift of caricature. This latter quality, the keen, quick thrust 
of the caricaturist, was used in moderation and with great effect in the 
village apothecary and the rustic louts of “ Nos Bons Villageois,” and 
in the professional revolutionist and other self-seeking political agita- 
tors of “ Rabagas;” but the dramatist’s political animosities blunted 
his artistic perception when he cast the central figure of the latter 
play in the same mould which had served for its minor characters. 
In structure, the piece is weaker than any other of its author’s import- 
ant plays ; and the character of Rabagas himself is an over-charged, 
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self-contradictory caricature. It is very clever of course, and one 
can readily understand its startling success at first; but when one 
thinks over the conduct of Rabagas, its weakness is manifest. He is 
represented as a type of the uneasy political lawyer, using the tools 
of state-craft to carve his way to fame and fortune, — 


“ Ready alike to worship and revile, 
To build the altar or to light the pile. 


Now mad for patriots, hot for revolution ; 
Now all for hanging and the Constitution.” 


This is a fine subject for a comic dramatist. Patriotic hypocrisy 
gives as good an occasion for grave and thoughtful humorous treat- 
ment as religious hypocrisy. Rabagas might have been worthy to 
hang in the same gallery with Tartuffe. But Moliére’s creation is 
firm and broadly handled, and consistent to the end. M. Sardou’s is 
cheap, and sacrifices again and again his consistency for the sake of 
making a point. It is a Punch-and-Judy show: the figure is the fig- 
ure of Rabagas ; but we know the hand of M. Sardou is inside it and 
makes it move, and we recognize the voice of M. Sardou whenever it 
speaks. Its movements are amusing, and what it says is entertaining ; 
and we must needs confess that the showman is very clever. But 
.Moliére was something more than clever when he drew Tartuffe. 
And if this comparison be thought too crushing, M. Emile Augier 
was more than clever when he created Giboyer; and M. Alexandre 
Dumas, fi/s, was more than clever when he set before us “ Le Fils 
Naturel.” Moliére and M. Augier and M. Dumas worked with heart 
as well as head ; they put something of themselves into their plays. 
M. Sardou relied solely on his cleverness and —if the assertion may 
be ventured — on his spite. 

In the preface to “ La Haine” M. Sardou declares his respect for 
woman and his worship of her. And here is perhaps as good an op- 
portunity as any to say that M. Sardou’s plays are for the most part 
as moral as one could wish, not only in the conventional reward of 
virtue and punishment of vice, but in the tone and color of the whole. 
He has his eccentricities of taste and of morals, such as we Anglo- 
Saxons detect in any Frenchman; but he never panders to vice, 
never pets it and plays with it seductively, as M. Octave Feuillet is 
wont to do. With the present method in France of bringing up 
young girls and of marrying and giving in marriage, the dramatist is 
forced frequently to seek for his love-interest in the breaking, actual 
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or imminent, of the seventh commandment. But more often than 
any other French dramatist of standing has M. Sardou sought to con- 
fine himself to the honest love of a young man and a young woman. 
In “ Dora,” in “ Les Ganaches,” and in more than one other of his 
comedies there is, if one strikes out a few grains of sharp Gallic salt, 
nothing to offend the most fastidious Anglo-American old maid. M. 
Sardou’s young girls are charming. One does not wonder at the 
fondness of the Frenchman for the lily-like innocence of the inmgénue, 
if all zngénues are really as innocent and as delicious as those in M. 
Sardou’s comedies. To the healthy American the ingénue seems 
almost an impossibility ; but M. Sardou endows her with a frankness 
and grace which relieves the somewhat namby-pamby, goody-goody 
innocuousness of a bread-and-butter miss whose only preparation for 
the duties of life is a complete ignorance of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. In M. Sardou’s hands the zagénue is neither sickly nor un- 
wholesome ; she is confiding and engaging and timid, if you will, but 
charming and delightful. M. Sardou in announcing his great respect 
for woman says he has always given her the best part in his plays,— 
“that of common sense, of tenderness, of self sacrifice. I say nothing 
of my young girls. They form a collection of which I am proud. 
Aside from one or two Americans and the Benoitons, you could marry 
them all: and this is no slight praise.” 

And he is right to be proud of them. It would be hard to find a 
more charming scene in recent comedy than the one in the last act 
of “ Nos Bons Villageois,” in which Geneviéve (the zagénue) with girlish 
frankness confesses to her brother-in-law, the Baron, that she is in 
love, and that her lover is coming in a few hours to ask for her hand, 
—this same lover being the man with whom the brother-in-law is 
about to fight a duel because the lover has been apparently intriguing 
with Geneviéve’s sister, the Baron’s wife. And the daughter of 
Séraphine is almost equally charming ; her presence in the play does 
much toward atoning for the odiousness of her mother, that despica- 
ble creature, a female hypocrite, a Lady Tartuffe, but not as delicately 
drawn as Mme. de Girardin’s. And the tender and clinging grace of 
the fragile daughter of the Duke of Alba in “ Patrie” must be accepted 
as some compensation for the wretchedly vicious heroine. He ac- 
knowledges that these two, Séraphine and Dolorés, are dark spots in 
his white list of women, — “and especially Dolorés. Imposed on me 
by the action of the play, she long haunted my sleep to reproach me 
for having made her so guilty.” 
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These words — “imposed on me by the action of the play,” (ém- 
poste par la donnée méme) —\et in a flood of light on M. Sardou’s 
methods of work. His characters are the creatures of his situations. 
He contrives his plot first, and afterwards looks around for people to 
carry it out. And here is again the difference between M. Sardou 
and M. Augier. The author of “Le Gendre de M. Poirier” invents 
and contrasts characters, and then lets them work out a play. The 
author of “Nos Bon Villageois” happens on a striking situation, 
and then puts together characters to set it off to best advantage. M. 
Augier is interested in human nature, and trusts for success on man’s 
interest in man. M. Sardou relies for the most part on the mechan- 
ical ingenuity of his situations. As the proper subject of comedy is 
to be found in the ever varying phases of human nature rather than 
in the external and temporary accidents of life, it seems as though 
M. Augier’s method is truer than M. Sardou’s. 

In the preface to “La Haine,” from which quotation has already 
been made, M. Sardou tells us how the first idea of a play is revealed 
to his mind: “ The process is invariable. It never appears otherwise 
than as a sort of philosophic equation, from which the unknown quan- 
tity is to be discovered. As soon as it is fairly set before me, this 
problem possesses me and lets me have no peace till I have found the 
formula. In ‘Patrie’ this was the problem: What is the greatest 
sacrifice a man can make for love of his country? And the formula 
once found, the piece followed of its own accord. In ‘La Haine’ 
the problem was: In what circumstances will the inborn charity of 
woman show itself in the most striking manner ?” 

This confession, which is probably as exact as Poe’s account of the 
way he wrote “The Raven,” confirms the assertion that he always 
starts with a situation. In “ Patrie” he sought to find the situation 
which would show in action the greatest possible sacrifice a man 
could make for love of his country. In “La Haine” he looked for 
the situation in which the inborn charity of woman would be most 
strikingly revealed. In neither case did he set out with a strong 
character, and ask what that man or that woman would do in a given 
situation. In both plays he started with a situation, meaning to 
fashion afterward a man or a woman to fit it. 

But it is to be said that the reliance M. Sardou places in his situ- 
ations is not misplaced. In general they are very strong, and they 
admit of effective theatrical handling. Although one is indisposed 
to admit that in “ Patrie” we have the greatest sacrifice a man may 
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make to his country, still the situation is beyond doubt powerful and 
pathetic. The patriot leader of a revolt, loving his wife only second 
to his country, discovers, on the eve of the rising against the oppres- 
sor, that she is untrue to him, and that her lover is his second in com- 
mand, —a man whose services are indispensable to the triumph of the 
insurgents. He does not hesitate, but sacrifices at once his private 
vengeance to his patriotism, and fights side by side-with the man who 
has wronged him. In “Nos Bons Villageois,” a young man found 
in a lady’s dressing room at night, under suspicious circumstances, 
seizes her jewels and allows himself to be denounced as a thief, sacri- 
ficing himself to save her reputation. In “Dora,” a young girl on 
her wedding morning is accused, and the proof is overwhelming, of 
having stolen an important official document from her husband to 
send it to an emissary of the enemy. In “Les Bourgeois de Pont 
d’Arcy” the situation is equally dramatic; but it is fundamentally 
disgusting, and suggests the reflection that M. Sardou morally has 
no taste, —to use the apt phrase of Henry James, Jr., about George 
Sand. And this lack of moral taste affects us unpleasantly in other 
of his plays, — in “ La Haine,” for instance, in “ Le Diable Noir,” and 
in “ Maison Neuve,” in all of which the strength of the situations is 
beyond dispute. 

Few playwrights have ever had more skill in handling a situation 
than M. Sardou. He has, as M. Jules Claretie neatly puts it, “ better 
than any one the fingering of the playwright” (/a doigté du drama- 
turge). He prepares his situation slowly and presents it with full 
effect ; leaves you in doubt for a while, and then cuts the knot 
with a single unexpected stroke. After he has got his characters into 
a terrible tangle, and there is seemingly no way of loosing the bands 
which bind them, M. Sardou either shows us that the tangle was only 
apparent and the slipping of a single loop will set everybody free, or 
else he whips out his pen-knife and, as has just been said, slyly cuts 
the cords, getting his knife safely back into his pocket while we are 
all astonished at the sudden falling of the ropes. In this super-subtle 
ingenuity M. Sardou again resembles Scribe, but the disciple has im- 
proved on the master. Both dramatists take delight in producing 
great effects from little causes, but the methods are different. Scribe 
had the ingenuity of the travelling conjuror at a country fair; he 
showed you a pellet under this cup, in a second it is passed under 
that, and before you know it he raises the third, and there it is again. 
The trick is done and the three acts are over, leaving the pellet- 
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people very nearly where they were when he began. But the art 
of magic has made great progress of late. The village conjuror has 
given way before the court prestidigitator. M. Sardou disdains a 
simple cup-and-ball effect ; he has at his command an electric battery 
and a pneumatic machine, and he can do the second-sight mystery. 
He is a wizard of the North, not like Scott, but like Andersen. He 
handcuffs his hero, seals him in a sack, locks the sack in a box, has 
the box heavily chained, then lowers the lights and fires a pistol, — and 
hi! presto! the prisoner is free and ready to play his part again. 

M. Charles Blanc, in his witty and graceful reply to M. Sardou’s 
reception-oration at the Academy, —a reply in which, as is often the 
case in the Academic ceremonies, cutting criticism and biting rebuke 
were courteously sheathed in suavity, politeness, and compliment, 
with no dulling of the edge of their keenness,— M. Charles Blanc 
satirically praised M. Sardou’s skill in “ using small means to arrive 
at great effects. Among these small means there is one, the letter, 
that you use with preference and always with good fortune. The 
letter! it plays a part in most of your plots, and all of it is important, 
the wrapper as well as its contents. The envelope, the seal, the wax, 
the postage-stamp and the post-mark, and the tint of the paper and 
the perfume which rises from it, not to speak of the handwriting, 
close or free, large or small, — how many things in a letter, as handled 
by you, may be irrefutable evidence to betray the lovers, to denounce 
the villains, and to warn the jealous!” And then M. Blanc continues 
by pointing out that in “Les Pattes de Mouche” a letter is the basis 
of the plot; it is a long time hidden under a porcelain bust, then 
turn by turn it serves half-burnt to light a lamp, then to prop a shaky 
table, then as.wad in a gun, then as a box for a rare beetle, and then 
at last for a proposal which settles all things to everybody's satis- 
faction. In “Dora” the traitress is exposed because of a peculiar 
perfume which she alone uses, and which clings to the letter she has 
touched. In “ Fernande,” in which M. Sardou, as M. Blanc says, “ has 
so well depicted the exquisite elevation of a young soul which has 
preserved itself pure in the midst of all the impurities of a wretched 
gambling-hell, the heroine on the eve of marrying a gentleman, the 
Marquis des Arcis, writes him a letter avowing the ignominies she 
has passed through without moral stain; but this letter, intercepted 
by an old mistress of the Marquis, does not arrive at its destination 
in time, and the Marquis learns when it is too late that his marriage 
was dishonoring. However, as Fernande had loyally confessed before 
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what he had only learned after, he consents to forgive all ; he wishes to 
forget all; he easily persuades himself that he ought to love her whom 
he does love, — and thus a letter, because it was a day too late, makes 
happy a girl whom an involuntary stigma does not prevent from 
being charming.” In “ Les Bourgeois de Pont d’Arcy” it is a letter 
again which ason will not allow his mother to see because it convicts 
his father of sin; and this refusal forces the son finally to confess 
himself guilty of his father’s fault. In “La Famille Benoiton” and 
in “Séraphine,” letters are again to be found in the very centre of 
the plot. 

In spite of his frequent use of apparently inadequate and trifling 
means to untie the knots of his story, no playwright has ever shown 
more skill in getting the utmost possible effect out of a situation. 
But the situation is nearly all there is. The characters. are made to 
fit it and the dialogue is sufficient to display it. The skeleton may 
be supple and well-jointed, but it is not clothed with living flesh and 
blood. In spite of all the cleverness there is no real feeling. There 
are few words which come straight from the heart, such as abound 
in M. Augier’s work. The language of any of the characters in the 
moments of intense emotion is always to the point, and vigorous, and 
all that is needed by the situation ; but it is the clever language of 
M. Sardou, not the simple words of a heart torn by anguish or racked 
by suspense. The characters do not rule events, they are ruled by 
them. For the most part they are little more than puppets to be 
moved mechanically so as to bring on the situation, or else they are 
vehicles for the author’s wit and his satire. 

For M. Sardou is really a journalist-playwright. He tries to put 
the newspaper on the stage. He is never content to rely on his dra- 
matic framework, good as it may be, but he seeks always to set it off 
by an appeal to the temper of the time and an attempt at reflecting it. 
And to enable him to combine this dramatizing of editorial articles 
and the latest news with the proper presentation of a strong situation, 
M. Sardou has a formula of dramatic construction. And what this 
formula is can be seen on even slight consideration of any two or 
three of his five-act comedies, “— Dora,” or “Oncle Sam,” or “ Nos 
Bons Villageois.” He does not always employ this formula ; “ Patrie” 
is an exception, and so in a measure is “ Fernande.” Indeed, as the 
Paris correspondent of the “ Nation” once said, “ Sardou is not obsti- 
nate; he changes his manner, not in the course of a few years like 
the great: painters, — he can change it three times a year. He rather 
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likes to change it, to jump from one thing to another, to alter his sys- 
tem: he is a sort of dramatic clown.” 

But in spite of these frequent changes of system there are nearly a 
dozen of M. Sardou’s plays, and the best known of them, constructed 
according to a definite formula. This formula is evidently the result 
of a sort of compromise arrived at between the two different men-con- 
tained in M. Sardou, — the satirical wit and the situation-loving play- 
wright: Pasquin and Scribe. The wit writes the first half of the 
comedy, and it rattles along as briskly and as brightly as a revolving 
firework ; and then the playwright seizes the pen, and the story sud- 
denly takes a serious turn, and the interest grows intense. It is 
characteristic of his cleverness that he is able to join two acts and a 
half of satirical comedy to two acts and a half of melodramatic strength 
so deftly that at first glance the joint is not visible. The first act of 
any one of his plays rarely does more than introduce the characters 
and develop the satirical motive of the play. Often there is absolutely 
no action whatever. This is the case in both “ La Famille Benoiton” 
and “ Oncle Sam,” the first acts of which, as has been said, are almost 
exactly alike. In the second act the satire and the wit and the com- 
edy continue to be developed, and possibly there is an indication of a 
coming cloud, but it is not larger than a man’s hand. In neither 
“ Dora” nor “ Nos Bons Villageois” do we get much nearer the action 
of the story in the second act than we were in the first. During these 
earlier acts M. Sardou is quietly laying his wires, and in the third act 
the change comes, the masked batteries are revealed, and strong situ- 
ation and sensation follow each other in rapid succession. Even in 
the caustic “ Rabagas” M. Sardou seemingly had no confidence in 
his pure comedy, and so lugs in by the ears an extraneous intrigue of 
the prince’s daughter with a captain of the guards. 

For this inartistic mingling of two distinct styles of play M. Sardou 
has good reasons. In the first place it pays better to write five-act 
plays than plays of any other length. A dramatic author in Paris 
takes fifteen per cent of the gross receipts every night. If his play is 
short he only gets his proportion of this, sharing it with the authors 
of the other pieces acted the same evening. But if his play is long 
and important enough to constitute the sole entertainment, he naturally 
takes the whole fifteen per cent himself. Having thus a motive for 
writing five-act plays, M. Sardou knows the temper of Parisian play- 
goers too well to believe that either five acts of satirical comedy or 
five acts of pathetic interest will please as well as five acts in which 
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both tears and smiles are blended. Five acts of humor would prob- 
ably begin to pall long before the fifth act was reached, and five acts 
of pathos would probably prove too lugubrious ; so he combines the 
two. Now the Parisian play-goer has a very bad habit, he dines late ; 
and if he goes to the theatre after a dinner he arrives certainly after 
the first act, possibly after the second. Therefore, clever in this as in 
all things, M. Sardou delays the real movement of his play until the 
third act, when he is certain to have all his spectators assembled, and 
in the first two acts he gives free rein to his satirical instincts. 

To amuse the many spectators who may have come in time he has 
much bustle, much coming and going, little or no dramatic progress, 
but much effective theatrical movement, all accompanied by a running 
fire of witticisms and hits at the times. His plays are written so dis- 
tinctly to suit the taste of the moment, that when they are revived in 
after years they seem faded, and have a slightly stale odor as of second- 
hand goods. Indeed, it would not be difficult for any one familiar 
with politics and society in France for the last score of years to de- 
clare the date of almost any of M. Sardou’s five-act comedies from 
a cursory inspection of its allusions. “ Fernande,” we note from a 
remark in the first act, was written about the time a bottle of ink 
was broken against the Terpsichorean group of statuary which adorns 
the new opera house ; and “ La Famille Benoiton” marks the fash- 
ionable corruption of the lower Empire just before the exhibition of 
1867. As M. Jules Claretie has neatly said, “Sardou is a barometer 
dramatist, rising and falling with the weather, as it changes or is about 
to change. ... Turn by turn, liberal or reactionary, as liberty or 
reaction may happen to be at a preminm and pay a profit to him who 
traffics in it, he will praise for example the reconstruction of Paris in 
‘Les Ganaches’ when M. Haussmann is up at the top of the hill, and 
he will scourge it in ‘Maison Neuve’ when M. Haussmann draws 
near his fall.” And the criticism is not unjust. The incipient reaction 
against the Republic found its reflection in 1872 in “ Rabagas ;” the 
uneasy restlessness in regard to foreign spies furnished the ground- 
work for “Dora” in 1877; and the provincial clectioneering, log- 
rolling, and wire-pulling of the recent political struggles are used in 
1878 to give color to “ Les Bourgeois de Pont d’Arcy.” 

In spite therefore of M. Sardou’s extraordinary cleverness, of his 
great theatrical skill, of his undeniable wit, — in spite of his many gifts 
in various directions, he ‘is not a dramatist of the first rank. He can- 
not safely be taken as a model. As Joubert points out: “It suffices 
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not for an author to catch the attention and to hold it, he must also 
satisfy it.” M. Sardou often catches the attention, and for a time he 
holds it; but he never satisfies it. 

In the preceding pages he has been likened to a conjuror, a clown, 
and a barometer. If these comparisons are just, they suggest that 
there is an ever present taint of insincerity in his work ; that he does 
not put himself into it, and that we shall seldom find in it that “one 
drop of ruddy human blood” which Mr. Lowell tells us “ puts more 
life into the veins of a poem than all the delusive ‘ aurum potabile’ 
that can be distilled out of the choicest library,” or compounded by 
the utmost cleverness. 

J. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 














CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


WHEN one says that Mr. Welles’s “ Bohéme”? is as poor a collection of 
more or less perfectly rhymed lines as one often sees, one does the book 
justice. The author has evidently read, possibly in a desultory way, Shel- 
ley, Browning, Swinburne, and our own F. S. Saltus, the American Baude- 
laire ; but the reading of his poems cannot be conscientiously recommended 
to any one. To tear the book to pieces would be an odious task ; there is 
no harm in the poetry, and possibly in the future Mr. Welles will have more 
to say to the world than he has yet said. In that case, his evidently early 
practice will probably do him good. Meanwhile, it is with perfect sincerity 
and no intention of wounding him, that we advise him to wait before pub- 
lishing until he is forced to write, rather than to rush again into print 
without any message to deliver. A repetition of this offence will call for 
capital punishment. The first time is but a venial sin, an intended com- 
pliment to letters. 


Mr. Rosinson is fortunate—and he shows his good fortune with, we 
hope, a great many readers —in having visited a remote and almost un- 
known land, and in describing his adventures in a most readable and 
entertaining manner.* Barring certain slight peculiarities of style, certain 
offences against literary precision, the author has written what must be 
called a fascinating book. He has done this not only by telling us just 
what he has seen, and by excluding, even to the extent of whetting the 
reader’s appetite for more, what he has judged to be superfluous, but by 
seeing with great intelligence just what was of interest. The whole some- 
what complicated business of the Hudson’s Bay Company he makes very 
clear ; he describes admirably the lives of white men and Indians in those 
regions ; he gives much information, as well as vivid accounts of the cold of 
winter and the discomforts of summer, enlivening every thing with genuine 
humor. This humor is not the mere grinning through a horse-collar which 
one sometimes sees in the men who follow that branch of literature as a 
profession or trade, but is something radically different and much more 
delightful. Without perverting every thing to the production of fun, Mr. 


1 Bohéme. By Charles Stuart Welles. New York: S. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1878. 

2 The Great Fur Land; or, Sketches of Life in the Hudson’s Bay Territory. By H.M. 
Robinson. With numerous Illustrations from Designs by Charles Gasche. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 
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Robinson has enlivened what could not fail to be a valuable book by a 
distinct literary knack. He is only to be congratulated on his marked 
success. 


PALESTRINA, Piccini, Paiscillo, Cimarosa, Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, Verdi, 
Cherubini and his predecessors, Méhul, Spontini, Halévy, Boildieu, Auber, 
Meyerbeer, and Gounod are the musicians whose portions of fame are 
allotted to them in Mr. Ferris’s careful compilation.’ This is a good 
number for two hundred and forty-eight small pages, and it is no wonder 
that the reader gets a more distinct notion that these men were born, lived, 
and died, than of the distinctive qualities of their music. But the book, 
though of but meagre value in the way of critical discrimination, may be 
found of use by those who cannot put their hands on genuine authorities. 
It will harm no one who is moved to talk about music to know a few dates 
and facts about famous musicians, nor what intelligent people have said 
about them. The book could not have failed of being more entertaining if 
something had been said about Berlioz. A brief account of his life would 
have been found most interesting reading. 


MADAME BoNAPARTE.?— Every thing that good paper and print and 
tasteful binding can do for a book has been done for this one. The 
editing, too, is sufficient and modest, and only very rarely too eulogistic. Mr. 
Didier has as a rule confined himself to necessary explanations, which are 
always brief and simple, and has left the letters to tell their story in their 
own way. The subject of all this painstaking care on the part of editor and 
publishers is unexpectedly disappointing. There has seldom been a more 
romantic story than that of Madame Bonaparte ; and the heroine had un- 
rivalled opportunities of seeing and knowing, from girlhood until the close of 
a life nearly a century long, every man and woman of distinction in Europe 
or America. Beyond a few general phrases, however, there is nothing in 
these letters that gives the slightest idea of any body whom Madame Bona- 
parte saw and knew, outside the family of her husband. There is no picture, 
nor even the rudest sketch, of society in Washington during the administra- 
tions of Jefferson and Madison, when Madame Bonaparte was familiar with 
it. There is next to nothing about the varied and interesting society of 
Paris, Florence, Rome, and Geneva, where Madame Bonaparte passed many 
years and commanded all that was socially best worth having. The few 
descriptions of people that do occur display little knowledge of character, 


1 The Great Italian and French Composers. By George T. Ferris, author of “ The 
Great German Composers.” Appleton’s New Handy-Volume Series. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1879. 

2 The Life and Letters of Madame Bonaparte. By Eugene L. Didier. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1879. 
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a shrewd and cynical but rather shallow judgment, and any thing but the 
wit for which Madame Bonaparte was noted. To this her husband’s family 
form an exception. She understood them thoroughly, and had a very justly 
low opinion of all whom she knew personally. 

There is one character, however, which is portrayed very clearly and 
graphically in these letters, — that of the writer ; and a most unlovely one 
it is. In 1803 Elizabeth Patterson captured, by means of her wonderful 
beauty and sharp wit, the susceptible heart and feeble understanding of 
Jerome Bonaparte, then a captain in the French navy, and afterwards the 
puppet king of the plaster-of-Paris kingdom of Westphalia. There is no 
evidence that she was in love, but it is on the contrary very clear that with 
her the marriage was one of ambition alone. She failed in her plan, and 
lost the high stake for which she had ventured every thing. Napoleon set 
her aside, as he did every body who got in his way, and married her husband 
to the Princess of Wurtemberg. The deserted wife returned to America, 
lived on a pension awarded to her by the Emperor, while disappointed 
ambition made harder and more selfish a naturally hard and selfish charac- 
ter. After the fall of the Emperor, she returned to Europe, where she 
passed a large part of her life constantly in society. Her first aims were to 
educate her boy, get what she could for him from the Bonaparte family, and 
if possible marry him to one of his cousins, or to some heiress of noble 
birth. In all but the first she failed. Her son married an American, and 
lived happily in Baltimore, to his mother’s intense disgust. After this came 
more years of European society, retirement to Baltimore, partial recognition 
under the second empire, the accumulation of a vast fortune, and an avari- 
cious and sharp-tongued old age. 

This was probably the legitimate result of a cruel disappointment, acting 
upon a hard, ambitious woman, who had aimed at a throne and came suffi- 
ciently near never to forget it. It is not to be wondered at that such mis- 
fortune and injustice should have made Madame Bonaparte cynical, con- 
vinced her that money and mercenary marriages were the only things worth 
having, and rendered her dependent for all pleasures in life upon admira- 
tion and “coquetry.” All this is comprehensible enough ; but it is utterly 
inexplicable that a woman of such beauty and talent should have been 
ashamed of her own country, and should have been snobbish, and a blind 
worshipper of the rather second-rate royalty of the Bonaparte family. These 
are harsh words, and it is to be regretted that the letters compel their appli- 
cation to a woman so highly gifted both physically and intellectually. Ina 
letter from Cheltenham, in 1815, she urges her father not to dissipate the idea 
that she was an heiress, as it would interfere with her marrying a man of rank, 
and she would never accept any other. “In America,” she says, “ I appeared 
more simple than I am, because I was completely out of my element. 
Here I am completely in my sphere, and in contact with modes of life for 
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which Nature intended me. ... Every thing you write to McElhiney he 
will tell, to give himself a consequence in being connected with us. In this 
country, distinctions in society are so much attended to that connections 
with people who are not known, however honest and respectable they may 
be, are not tolerated. ... As to the opinions of old Mr. Gilmor, and other 
very respectable and worthy persons, that I ought to be in Baltimore, they 
only tell you so because their daughters might come here and never be 
known. Besides, they are envious of your fortune and my situation. . . . 
I never would marry without rank. ... Let them come and try which is 
of most consequence, they or me.” All these charming passages are from 
one letter. In 1822 she writes in regard to her son, that he knew she 
“could only recognize a marriage of ambition and interest, and that his 
name and rank required it.” Her son’s dog went with him to America, 
and she says, “I fear the black faces in the kitchen must have frightened 
him [the dog], as he had been used to drawing-rooms and fine ladies here.” 
She brought her son up to be a Roman Catholic, primarily because it 
was the “religion of princes and kings.” The one or two letters addressed 
to Lady Morgan, which are given in this volume, are absolutely repulsive in 
their flattery, and give a painful idea of Madame Bonaparte’s attitude 
toward people of rank and distinction. In 1827 she writes, “I should pre- 
fer a child of mine going to court, and dancing every evening in the week in 
good company, to his or her marrying beggars and bringing children into 
the world to deplore existence.” She is always haunted by rank and “ good 
company.” The worst letter of all is that written on hearing of her son’s 
marriage, and is too long for quotation here. It contains more contempti- 
ble opinions as to her own country, city, and people, and as to the value of 
“good company,” and “a proper sphere in Europe,” than we ever remem- 
ber to have seen brought together on a single printed page. The other 
letters at this time are in the same strain. Nothing is worth having but 
foreign society, rank, and money ; and she was absolutely mad in regard to 
the parvenue royalty of the Bonapartes. If she had had any self-respect, 
she would have reflected that the child of a successful Scotch merchant was 
every whit the equal, under any socia! code, of the children of an obscure 
Corsican lawyer. Not even the genius of Napoleon could alter his extrac- 
tion ; and when he told the Austrian genealogists that his pedigree dated 
from the battle of Montenotte, he showed a.sense of decency and a regard 
for facts which his American sister-in-law would have done well to imitate. 
There is little in either the letters or the narrative which illustrates 
Madame Bonaparte’s well-known powers of repartee, except the familiar reply 
to Dundas, and one which is new to us in regard to her husband. Jerome 
complained that while she refused a pension from him she accepted one 
from Napoleon, To which Madame Bonaparte replied that she preferred 
to be sheltered under the wings of an eagle to being suspended from the 
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bill of a goose. She had always plenty of spirit, and however much she 
bowed down to rank and social position she never over-valued the very 
paltry fellow whom she had been unlucky enough to marry. 


THE completion of Waitz’s “ Constitutional History of Germany,”? is an 
event of the first importance in historical literature; for no writer of the 
present day has erected for himself such a monument of well-balanced 
learning in this field of study. It is true that some parts of his work have 
been exposed to searching criticism, and his views appear to have been 
overthrown in certain fundamental points. But even the theories of his 
antagonists were built upon his labors, and it is hardly too much to say that 
the splendid performances of Roth and Sohm were only made possible by 
what Waitz had done before. 

The eight volumes cover four distinct periods. The first volume is 
devoted to the primitive institutions of the Germans; the second, to the 
Conquest and the Merovingian period ; the third and fourth to the Carolingian 
period. At this point he seemed to have stopped, and for a long series of 
years the continuation of ‘his work was impatiently waited for. Meantime, 
the hostile criticism of Roth and others caused him to review carefully the 
ground of the first two volumes, and to publish revised editions of them, 
in which he maintained his original positions with some modifications. At 
last in 1875 came two new volumes, followed at intervals by two more, 
bringing the work down to the period of the Hohenstaufen. Here he drops 
his pen, doubtless feeling that his special work lies in the formative period 
of institutions, and that with the complete establishment of Feudalism 
begins a new era. 

These last four volumes, covering a period which has never before been 
carefully studied, constitute a treatise in themselves. The Constitution of 
the German Empire (Deutsche Reichs-verfassung), from the middle of the 
ninth to the middle of the twelfth century, — using the second Empire, of 
course, not in its technical sense, “Holy Roman Empire,” but to denote 
the imperial nature of the realm, which was as distinctly marked under 
Henry the Fowler and Conrad III. as under the sovereigns who were 
crowned at Rome. Each volume consists of four chapters ; and, without 
any very precise grouping of chapters, the four volumes may be correctly 
enough described as treating of, — first, the Land and People ; second, the 
King ; third, the Lesser Potentates ; fourth, the Administration. The second 
volume (sixth of the entire work) contains also a chapter upon Feudalism 
(Lehnwesen). 

The four chapters of the present volume treat respectively of the Judi- 


1 Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte, von Georg Waitz, 8 Band. [A/so, Die Deutsche 
Reichsverfassung von der Mitte des neunten bis zur Mitte des zwélften Jahrhunderts. 
4 Band.] Kiel, Ernst Homann. 1878. 8vo. pp. 550. 
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cial, Military, and Financial Administration, and (the closing chapter) 
“The Antagonisms in the Empire, and the Transformation of the Constitu- 
tion” (Die Gegensatze im Reich und die Umbildung der Verfassung). This 
last chapter of only seventy-one pages is a masterly sketch of the consti- 
tutional history of the three centuries under consideration ; the continual 
contest of the Crown on the one side with the Church, on the other with the 
great Dukedoms ; the relation of Kingdom and Empire ; and the tendencies 
to disintegration which existed at the close of the period, even under the 
powerful Frederick Barbarossa. 

In view of the theory of the mediaeval empire, made familiar by Mr. 
Bryce, it is interesting to read the vigorous paragraph in which Waitz 
characterizes the contest between Henry IV. and Gregory VII.: “What 
thus occurred (the excommunication of Henry, 1076) was without example 
in history ; what the Church afterwards alleged as a precedent, the depo- 
sition of the last Merovingian, lay in the obscurity of the past, and could not 
serve as an example until it had been placed in a false light. It was a 

reach between the two Powers, upon the union of which rested the idea 
of the Empire, the order of the Christian world. And never again since 
these days did they become really harmonious. The contest which flamed 
out here became a permanent antagonism of the Powers, the spiritual and 
the temporal ; a contest upon the question whether they should stand in- 
dependent by one another, or one should be subordinate to the other” 
(p- 444). 

With regard to two of the emperors of this period, Professor Waitz holds 
a different opinion from that which is familiar to us. Of Henry III., whom 
we were taught by Hallam to regard as “the most absolute monarch in the 
annals of Germany,” he declares that his rule, apart from his extraordinary 
personality, “has no claim to be reckoned really strong” (p. 423). Lothair 
of Saxony again is called by Mr. Bryce “ the willing minion of the Pope,” 
but Waitz agrees with Giesebrecht that Lothair occupied a far more inde- 
pendent position than his successor, Conrad III. “He had the thought of 
exercising the investiture in the formerly customary way, and only abstained 
from this under the influence of eminent churchmen, who were personally 
devoted to him” (p. 467). Of the Concordat of Worms (1122) he says: 
“In form the King yielded; but the essential rights in question he main- 
tained” (p. 464). 

The most striking characteristic of the period covered by these four 
volumes is the shifting and uncertainty of relations. This fact the author 
repeatedly emphasizes: “It must be said at all points of the conditions 
and institutions of this time, that they are in the current of formation” 
(vol. ii, p. 2). The character of the book itself is largely the result of 
this ; it appears fragmentary and devoid of continuousness. It could not 
well be otherwise, at a period when there was no cohesion or defined organic 
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life in the Constitution ; all that the author could do was to describe in a 
natural succession the several elements which existed side by side, rather 
than as parts of one system. 

One is half surprised, therefore, that the Feudal System makes so little 
show. The fact is, it was no system at all, and certainly seems much less 
prominent when the entire institutions of the period are, as here, taken into 
consideration, than it does in our eyes when we look back uponit. Moreover, 
although in France feudalism was at its height during all these centuries, 
in Germany it was only in process of formation; these volumes carry us 
only “to the complete dominion of feudalism ” (“bis zur voller Herrschaft 
des Lehnwesens” ). Nevertheless, the essential principle of feudalism — 
the union of vassalage with the military tenure of land—is represented as 
being fully although not universally recognized; and many of the indi- 
vidua] chapters — for example, those upon the several classes of princes, the 
judicial and the military systems — bring out in a most clear and instructive 
manner the development during this period of the political side of feu- 
dalism. 

In the chapter upon the Judicial System (Das Gerichtswesen), Professor 
Waitz touches upon ground covered by Sohm in his “ Reichs und Gerichts- 
verfassung.” This chapter is, therefore, of high interest in a controversial 
point of view ; we have only space here, however, to say that he maintains his 
old views, and denies several of Sohm’s positions. He objects, for example 
(p- 87), to Sohm’s distinction between royal and popular courts ; holding 
to the existence in the later Frank empire of a judicial assembly for the 
entire Gau. He rejects the opinion that the court of one Hundred had 
jurisdiction for the entire Gau (p. 55); that the Scabini belonged to 
the Hundred rather than the Gau (p. 57); that the Assembly and not the 
Scabini always found the verdict in the regular judicial assembly, Echtes 
Ding (p. 61), — and that the Centenarius could not act as the representa- 
tive of the Court (p. 76). He also denies (p. 93) Heusler’s statement that 
the inhabitants of Episcopal cities stood in a more immediate relation to 
the king than the subjects of other princes. 





Ir is commonly believed in America that the sole object of education in 
Germany ' is the training of specialists in the various departments of learn- 
ing, and that what we call “popular education” outside of the schools is 
there neglected and despised. This belief, once perhaps justified by facts, 
is sono longer. Popular lectures, popular periodicals, and popular litera- 
ture of all sorts are addressing themselves more and more to the wants of 
the great Middle Class. The difference between these attempts here and 
in Germany is that, while our popular writers and speakers are lowering 


1 Sammlung gemeinverstindlicher wissenschaftlicher Vortrige. 
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themselves more and more to the level of their hearers, the movement there 
is more distinctly educational, and is in the hands of men who stand on the 
very highest scale of intellectual attainment. What these men speak and 
write, no matter how popular its form, cannot fail to call its audience up to 
a higher level of thought, and to incite to further study. Of such a character 
are the two publications to which we call attention here. One is the col- 
lection of lectures adapted to general comprehension, edited by Dr. Rudolph 
Virchow, the famous professor of Anatomy at the University of Berlin and 
one of the leaders of the liberal party in politics, and Franz von Holtzendorff, 
a leading jurist and professor at the University of Munich. The other is a 
collection of essays’ on prominent questions of the day in Germany, edited 
by Von Holtzendorff. The former publication is now in its fourteenth, the 
latter in its eighth, year. The lectures form a most valuable collection of 
short sketches in every department of science, literature, history, and art. 
Many of them are of great use even to the more careful student, who needs 
as every one does a glimpse at things lying outside his direct path, but 
who wants this glimpse to be comprehensive and accurate. That is—con- 
trary again, perhaps, to common belief — the great value of German work of 
this sort, that it grasps generally the point, the controversy, the “ epoch- 
making” event, with a hint at the latest and best material and the present 
condition of the argument, in a way that makes it a true help to the 
student. If one should go through the seven volumes of the “Zeit und 
Streitfragen,” one would find himself thoroughly well posted on the series 
of political events which are marking the infancy of parliamentary govern- 
ment in Germany. Of the current volume of the Lectures, Nos.: 313- 
322 inclusive have appeared. ‘They comprise Nos. 313, 314, — “ Bliicher,” 
by A. Kluckhohn, also one of the associate editors of the “Zeitfragen,” a 
sketch of the period which Germans are never tired of glorifying (the war 
of deliverance), but which only serves to set off in stronger relief the political 
imbecility which preceded and followed it ; 315, 316, — “ Deep Sea Animals,” 
by Professor Pagenstecher of Heidelberg, an historical view of the progress 
of deep-sea investigation, and a glimpse at the various forms of animal life 
observed ; 317, — “ John Howard and the Great Blockade in the eighteenth 
century,” by Holtzendorff, enforcing the demands of Howard, in view of 
the increased facility of communication with the East ; 318, — “ The Begin- 
nings of Art,” by Professor Ranke, in Munich, an account of the Cave- 
Dwellers in Switzerland, Franconia, and France, and the theory of their 
pottery work on a model woven of grass or reeds ; 319, — “ Kaulbach’s Cycle 
of Historical Pictures,” by Victor Kaiser, a comparison of the artist with 
Cornelius, and an analysis of the great wall-paintings in the Berlin Museum ; 
320, — “ The Nature of Lichens,” with ten illustrations by Professor Reess 





1 Deutsche Zeit-und Streitfragen. 
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of Erlangen ; 321, — “ The Story of Prometheus,” by Professor Holle, merely 
a prosaic rendering of the myth as given by Aeschylus ; 322, — “ The Problem 
of the Modern Science of Animal Geography,” by C. Semper, an analysis 
of the conditions necessary to a clear understanding of the distribution of 
animals on the earth’s surface. A glance at these titles shows well enough 
the range of subjects covered by this most admirable undertaking. 

Of the “Zeitfragen,” four numbers of the current volume have been 
received: 113, “The Materialistic and Idealistic View of Creation,” by Dr. 
Max Schesler, is an attack upon the so-called materialism of Darwin as 
represented by his German exaggerators, especially by Haeckel, of Jena; 
114, 115, “ Educational Institutions for Neglected Children,” by Dr. Fr. 
Oetker, contains a very interesting account of personal observations in 
similar institutions in Belgium, and a comparison with those of Germany ; 
116, “ Universal Military Service and Education,” by Dr. H. Stiirenburg, 
discusses the relation of general education to the necessity of military duty, 
and concludes that the present arrangement of an essentially intellectual 
education up to the age of maturity, and then a period devoted exclusively 
to military training, comes nearest to the ideal of the time ; 117, ‘“‘ Compul- 
sory Evidence in Criminal Process,” by Dr. Paul Kayser, is an historical 
review of the subject from the time of Moses to its final adjustment in the 
new code of the German Empire, showing the development from the idea 
of compulsion as a means of eliciting evidence to that of a punishment for 
contumacy. 

“Gymnastische Spiele und Bildungsmittel fiir Kinder von 3-8 Jahren” 
forms the third volume of Goldammer’s Handbook of Froebel’s educational 
method. It is devoted to the education of the body as a necessary com- 
plement to that of the mind, and is concerned only with such forms of 
exercise as are adapted to children before the age of school training. It 
rests upon the admirable principle that physical exercise, to be of permanent 
benefit, must be regular, systematic, and the result of careful thought, not 
to be taken merely at the whim of the child. Further, the book justifies 
itself by the lack of treatises upon gymnastics suited to this age, which in 
the judgment of the author is at least as important as any other in the 
development of that sana mens in sano corpore which Locke declares to be 
the condition of human happiness. The really valuable portions are the 
games themselves, and the little songs with which they are accompanied. 
An especially excellent feature here is the retention of many homely little 
rhymes which were never made for a purpose, but grew among the people, 
and are always far dearer to the minds of children than any thiag which 
can be “adapted” for their use. The list of games for house and out-of- 
doors is a very treasury for any one having charge of children, and we 
venture to say that any mother following out systematically the course of 
discipline here laid down would be rewarded in the sound lungs, sturdy 
limbs, and quick apprehension of her little ones. 
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“Die Principien der Politik, Einleitung in die Staatswissenschaftliche 
Betrachtung, der Gegenwart,” by Dr. Franz von Holtzendorff, is a book 
deserving the careful attention of all students of political science. It 
addresses itself, as might be expected, primarily to Germans, and draws 
its conclusions principally from the course of German history ; but its dis- 
cussions include the whole field of political speculation, and the lessons of 
all history have been drawn upon for confirmation of its results. And 
certainly no people could profit more by this calm analysis of the political 
experience of the past than we in America. It is not a great book. It 
brings no important contribution to the stock of original thought upon the 
principles of government, but it collects and arranges, so that one can 
grasp them all at once, the most weighty considerations upon this important 
theme. It conveys what is, perhaps, the most needed lesson of the hour 
here, — the truth that politics is a science with a history and a development 
of its own, and that a knowledge of these is an essential condition of success 
in all political experiment which looks beyond the moment. The whole 
work is divided into three books. The first treats of the nature of politics, 
as a combination of science with experience ; the second, of its legal and 
moral basis; and the third of what we might, perhaps, best understand 
as the “political” principle of politics (Der Staatszweck als Princip der 
Politik). The first book may be regarded as introductory, its purpose 
being to establish certain general and acknowledged foundation principles, 
of which the most important is the fact that there are such things as prin- 
ciples in politics, existing independently of the questions of expediency and 
of practicability. It is from this threefold point of view that all future 
problems are to be considered. Every political experiment must be sub- 
mitted to these three tests: Is it right? Is it expedient (zweckmassig)? and 
Is it practicable (technisch ausfiihrbar)? In case of a conflict, which is to 
govern? The author leaves us here at the outset in no doubt as to his 
position. He is no doctrinaire. Expediency, the highest possible adapta- 
tion to the true purpose of the State, must be the deciding element in all 
political activity. What this true purpose of the State is will be considered 
afterwards. 

The second book treats of the conflict of politics with positive, that is 
enacted, law and with morals. Sharply defined, here is the difference be- 
tween the popular confidence in the courts and in the administration. An 
unjust law or legal decision is passed by without wide-spread opposition, 
while a flaw in the tax-collection or the police-service calls forth universal 
comment. This is a hint to be remembered by the statesman. A difficult 
problem is opened, but not closed, in the remarks upon the conflicts arising 
from the ‘self-asserted unchangeableness of fundamental laws. “ Any law 
proclaiming its own unchangeableness carries within it the sanction of its 
own violation.” It is the problem of the statesman to adapt positive legis- 
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lation to the demand of the time and the needs of the future. The chapter 
upon morals and politics is enlightened and calm in the extreme. Its motto 
is, “ For the modern State there is no pure doctrine of Christian politics.” 
With dogma the State has no concern ; but at the same time it is bound, 
like any individual, by the highest standard of morals existing at the time. 
This demand brings with it, of course, the downfall of the divine right of 
rulers to use the resources of the State for their own ends. These moral 
duties of the State are treated in connection with its relations to its sub- 
jects and to other States under the growing sway of international equity. 
But it is in the third book, treating of the nature and functions of the 
State, that we find most to interest us and most to differ from. Adaptation 
to the true purpose of the State was, we saw, the final test of the wisdom of 
a political measure. But what the true purpose and function of the State 
are, or ought to be, has been the fundamental problem of political specula- 
tion ever since speculation on politics began. The theories on this point, 
numerous and varied as they are, may be brought under three heads, 
. according as they recognize prosperity or the predominance of law or 
morality as the object to be attained. All these are classed together by 
Holtzendorff as ideal objects of the State, and he goes on to show that each 
alone fails to answer the conditions of the “rue State. The ideal of pros- 
-perity has led to the theory of paternal government ; that of universal right 
produced exaggerated ideas of personal freedom ; while the moral ideal, if it 
could ever have been attained, would have replaced politics by a system of 
theology. No single ideal is supported by the evidence of history, and by 
what we know of the nature of man. The zea/ objects of the State now 
appear under three phases, according to its relation to its own power, to 
the freedom under law of the individual, and to the social and intellectual 
development of its people. The power of the State as a political unit must 
be the affair of Government, and must be maintained by its military and 
diplomatic service ; but in the carrying out of this proposition most im- 
portant and delicate questions arise as to the strength of the army and the 
manner of its organization, as to the selection and compensation of diplo- 
matic agents. In these matters the author sees of course the highest ideal 
in the German adigemeine Wehrfflicht, yet he thinks it worth while to justify 
it by the peculiarly exposed position of Germany, and draws a comparison 
at some length between her condition and that of the United States in this 
respect. Here again no definite rule of practice can be laid down; but 
every State must determine for itself, according to its geographical position 
and its peculiar dangers, to what degree its military power should be devel- 
oped. The statement here that the present system of national armies is an 
organized preservation of the peace is open to very serious doubts. An 
opponent might liken it to a meeting of savage beasts, each afraid to attack 
the other, but none the less savage for that. The solution of this dilemma 
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may, according to our author, come through the progress of nations toward 
a mutual recognition of rights which shall make wars unnecessary. The 
second phase of the State’s activity relates to the freedom of the individual. 
We find here rather a clear presentation of the points at issue than an 
attempt to settle them, and must regret that we have no distinct utterance 
upon such matters as the control of legal and medical practice, dangerous 
occupations, building, and manufactures. Only in the far less difficult 
questions of religious liberty, freedom of emigration and of scientific inquiry 
do we find strong expressions on the side of the greatest possible freedom 
consistent with the order of the community. As to the press, education, 
and political assembly, we hear only the timid voice of “historical experi- 
ence.” Here as everywhere we miss the ring of that political wisdom which 
dares believe in liberty, not as a privilege to be dealt out cautiously, but as 
an educator to its own fuller enjoyment. This same distrust of the indi- 
vidual pervades, perhaps, in a greater degree the consideration of the State 
as a factor in the social and intellectual progress of a nation. In the 
balancing of social classes, in the spread of information, in the support of 
art, it is assumed that private enterprise must needs fail,—an assumption 
which we might find justified by history, but which we hope to make im- 
possible if we are only given the time. 

In all these questions we may well differ from the author ; but we must 
award to his book the praise of extraordinary fairness and clearness. Of 
the style it is enough to say that it is that of most German works on philo- 
sophical subjects, — clumsy, heavy, involved, but working its way around into 
clearness at last, by the help of its admirable division and arrangement 
of subjects. A copious collection of notes and references to authorities 
adds materially to the value of the book. 


A TIMELY pamphlet is the treatise on the Papacy and International Law 
from the French of Dr. Ernest Nye.’ It contains within its narrow limits 
a neat sketch of the claims of the Papacy to universal sovereignty, of its 
rise from the position of a mere bishopric, and of the part played in modern 
international relations by the institution of the Nuncios. It is shown by 
reference to documentary evidence how unbroken and consistent have been 
the efforts of the Church to use these instruments as a means for extending 
and consolidating its power in the various States. We are told that these 
legates of Rome are not to be compared to those of other political powers, 
and indeed that the claim of the Church to the power of revoking its obli- 
gations makes all negotiation with it farcical from the outset. We read 
here how the wave of the papal influence has risen and fallen with the con- 
dition of European politics, its pretensions remaining always the same, and 


1 The Papacy considered in relation to International Law, by Ernest Nye. Translated 
from the French by Rev. Ponsonby A. Lyons. London: 1879. 65 pp. 
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its blindness increasing as the light of science breaks upon the world. And 
yet from all this we are led to the impotent conclusion that, after all, a 
reformation of the Church from within may be possible if only a man wise 
and prudent should come to its head. That such may become popes we 
learn from the past; and because they have failed to harmonize the Church 
with the world, it does not follow that this reconciliation is impossible. 
And so the author would have diplomatic relations sustained with the 
Court of Rome, in the amiable hope that the political virtue of the world 
may in some mysterious way change a policy which for a thousand years 
has never swerved from its distinct and definite purpose. We had looked 
for a more helpful suggestion after so clear a presentation of the danger. 





“Younc Maucars”? is a very pretty, picturesque little tale of bourgeois 
and peasant life, which has about it some of the freshness of the scenes it 
depicts. The plot is slight, but affords scope for many charming descrip- 
tions ; and the character of Thérese, the heroine, recalls that of Petite Marie 
in the “ Mare au Diable,” though it is, perhaps, more strongly and decidedly 
developed. The translation is excellent ; it preserves the spirit of the orig- 
inal, and is remarkably smooth and flowing, though the rendering of the 
French idioms is sometimes a trifle too literal. On the whole, however, this 
volume forms a delightful addition to the Collection of Foreign Authors, 
and will serve to increase its popularity. 


“THE BRETON MILLS”? is one of those books written by an author, 
who, like Mrs. Wilfer, “had much better have let it alone.” The plot 
is far too strange and intricate to be unravelled in a short notice; but the 
principal aim of the tale seems to be to show the sorrows of the poor as 
opposed to the luxury of the rich. A prominent character is one Curran, a 
socialist teacher, who is true to life in so far as that he despises such social 
amenities as cuffs and cleanliness, but who is singularly unnatural in the 
inflammatory speeches which he addresses to mass meetings. He saves 
the heroine — Bertha, a tall, stately girl, “with golden hair like a crown 
sitting well down on her broad forehead ” — from death by the bite of a mad 
dog. For this noble deed she rewards him by inviting him to kiss her at 
the door of a blacksmith’s forge, where a large crowd has gathered. The 
moral of the tale is peculiar. Bertha elopes with Curran, but, after staying 
with him a year, and having a child, she comes home again ; procures what 
she supposes to be a divorce, and speedily marries the real hero of the tale, 
who is named Philip, and is that abstract embodiment of all that is great 


1 Collection of Foreign Authors, No. XVII. — “ Young Maugars.” From French of 
André Theuriet. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1879. 

2 The Breton Mills. A Romance, by Charles T. Bellamy. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1879. 
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and noble, so familiar to novel readers. After his marriage, Philip dis- 
covers to his horror that the divorce is void, and that Bertha has therefore 
committed bigamy. He hastily flees to Europe with her, pursued as far as 
the railway station by Curran, who rides out of the story on a white horse, 
from which he falls and breaks his neck. 

Another principal character is Mr. Ellingsworth, father of Bertha, appar- 
ently a type of the effete aristocracy of the West, who somewhat incon- 
sistently marries his maid-servant, actually holding her in those arms 
“where he might have gathered coy dames of the stateliest rank.” This 
young person, Jane Graves by name, is of a spiteful disposition, and herself 
in love with Curran. She furnishes the author with a good instrument for 
by-play. Throughout the whole extraordinary tale the poor play an im- 
portant part, and in chapter xiv. we are treated to an account of a strike. 
Of the faults of bad grammar and poor construction we will say nothing ; 
though such sentences as, “ The poor don’t talk only when they have some- 
thing to say,” and many others of the same description, are worthy of 
severe criticism. 


WE have here,’ Mr. Spencer tells us, the first division of a work on the 
Principles of Morality, with which his system of Synthetic Philosophy is 
to end. The object of this philosophy is to trace the evolution of existing 
facts from their simplest beginnings. Ethics accordingly, or the philosophy 
of conduct, begins with studying the evolution of conduct in general, or the 
animated universe seen in function, — so far as function is exerted in relation 
to objects outside the organism, or consists of acts adjusted to ends. In 
the very lowest creatures the relation is vague and accidental; the infu- 
sorium swims about at random, determined in its course not by a perceived 
object to be pursued or escaped, but apparently by varying stimuli in its 
medium, which lead it now into contact with its prey, and now into the 
jaws of anenemy. With advance in structure and functions comes further 
evolution of conduct; morphological and physiological complication and 
nicety of adjustment is paralleled by the more and more elaborate pursuit 
of more and more numerous and comprehensive ends, — finally embracing 
not merely the life of the individual and the species, but the life of the race. 
Conduct, then, is good or bad according as it is completely or incom. 
pletely adjusted to ends ; and whatever inconsistency there is in our use of 
the words arises from inconsistency in the ends. For example, the murderer 
strikes a good blow when he kills his victim at one stroke ; but the act is a 
bad one, because, although it fully accomplishes his purpose, this purpose 
ought to have yielded to wider and more humane considerations, embracing 
the lives of other people as well as his own. 


! The Data of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1879. 
12mo. pp. viii., 288. 
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It is obvious, however, that our estimation of ends, as more or less com- 
prehensive, cannot be founded on merely quantitative grounds ; that is, we 
cannot rank actions as higher or lower in the scale merely in proportion as 
they are conducive to life, but the quality of the life must be taken into 
account. As Mr. Spencer says, there is an assumption of extreme signifi- 
cance underlying all moral estimates, namely, that the life in view is worth 
living; and here comes in the principal difficulty of the inquiry. If we 
could leave out of sight all thought of the intrinsic desirableness of the ends 
subserved by living, our calculations would be very much simplified. We 
should merely have to multiply the length of life into its breadth (the variety 
of purposed actions embraced in it), in order to get its true amount. But 
this would not do; on the contrary, it is obvious that there may be life of 
such a character that the more of it there is the worse. We must find 
some native quality which makes it desirable, before comparisons of extent 
can have any meaning. 

Mr. Spencer’s solution of the problem is the familiar one that conduct is. 
good or bad according as its total effects are pleasurable or painful ; and he 
argues in support of this position with a copiousness which, considering how 
old and how familiar it is, may seem superfluous. He distinguishes his doc- 
trine indeed, under the name of Rational Utilitarianism, from the empirical 
utilitarianism with which we are most familiar, on the ground that the latter 
is not “completely scientific,’— inasmuch as it depends upon observa- 
tion of results and not upon deduction from fundamental principles which 
show these results to be the necessary consequences of the constitution of 
things. These fundamental principles, however, must be obtained, we sup- 
pose, from observation of the consequences of actions ; and the only way in 
which a necessary or deductive character can be given to them, so far as we 
can see, must be to erect them into dogmas from which it is supposed no 
rational person will dissent. This is a method which mankind are not slow 
to adopt in practice, but it is a precarious foundation for scientific principles. 
The truth is that Mr. Spencer’s proposed reform of utilitarianism indicates 
a deep-seated defect in the theory, but brings no remedy for it. 

The theory is that nothing is ultimately good or desirable except pleasant 
sensation. Feelings, however, are relative exclusively to him that feels. 
them: the pleasure of one person is not the pleasure of another, nor have 
the two any thing in common except the name. On this basis no general 
maxims about conduct can be established. To say that the end of action is 
“the general happiness” is to cheat ourselves with words ; for there is no 
general happiness which is distinct from the happiness of individuals, and 
what constitutes this in any given case must be decided by each one for 
himself. Mr. Spencer then is quite right in saying that empirical utilitari- 
anism relies upon the observation of accidental results, the consequences 
of this or that action in a particular case, ——which cannot be erected into 
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general rules. But what he proposes to substitute as the standard of 
morals, — namely, the constitution of things, — can hardly on the principles 
of his philosophy be any thing else than the constitution of Mr. Spencer 
himself, and of those who agree with him: the consensus of competent per- 
sons who are sure that they know what other people will ultimately like, 
and feel justified accordingly in demanding universal assent to their rules. 
The transformation of Positivism into its logical outcome, a doctrine of 
external authority, is a familiar phenomenon. In Mr. Spencer’s case it is 
somewhat obscured by his habit of setting down contradictories as mere 
developments or qualifications. 

Had we space at command we might point out the use which he makes 
of the principle of qualifications, so important and so often neglected, he 
thinks, by professed moralists and by people at large, — in virtue of which, 
having for example laid down the maxim that feelings have authority as 
guides in proportion as they are removed by their complexity and their 
ideality from simple sensations and appetites, we then remind ourselves 
that it is absurd to ignore immediate and personal satisfactions and to 
recognize only remote and general results. Or, having declared that 
Egoism is primary, we proceed to say that secondarily Altruism is primary, 
and not merely Egoism well understood ; yet, again, that it is to be counted 
in the sum of pleasures. It would be proper also to show how the new 
matter is fitted into the usual framework of Evolution. But inexorable 
limits forbid. And, indeed, the reader of Mr. Spencer’s former works will 
readily supply all this for himself ; for there is nothing of substance in the 
present volume with which he is not already familiar. 


THESE two solid volumes! contain a series of essays intended especially 
for the physician and sanitarian, but several of which may be of interest to 
the general reader. The work is very properly opened with an introduction 
by Dr. Billings, of the National Board of Health. Gifted with a clear head 
and well-improved powers of observation, he is admirably fitted to write 
such an article. The scope of the subject is, according to his ideas, a 
tolerably wide one: “Whatever can cause or help to cause discomfort, 
pain, sickness, death, vice, or crime,—and whatever has a tendency to 
avert, destroy, or diminish such causes,— are matters of interest to the 
sanitarian.” Like a practical man, however, he devotes himself to matters 
of evident importance without attempting to reform the whole social system. 
In its present rather unsettled position among sciences, hygiene has no 
more dangerous enemy than the over-enthusiastic reformer. Scepticism of 
its merits is fast disappearing before its quiet work, but could be quickly 
restored by extravagant claims. Dr. Billings evidently sees and avoids this 


1 A Treatise on Hygiene and Public Health. Edited by Albert H. Buck, M.D. Two 
Vols. New York: William Wood & Co. 1879. 
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danger. He touches lightly on the imaginary normal rate of mortality. 
“Sanitary science does not at present possess any well-recognized and 
satisfactory standard or norm, by which the condition of health of a given 
community can be measured ; since the death-rate, which is that usually 
employed, is a very imperfect and unreliable test.” Gentlemen who place 
the norm at three in one thousand appear to forget, that, after all, man is 
mortal ; and that, if the birth-rate continue unaltered, a diminution of the 
rate of mortality at one part of life necessitates an increase at another. A 
very little thought brings to light many difficulties in the use of statistics. 
Dr. Billings points out that vaccination itself may be said to increase the 
mortality of various epidemic diseases, since it saves up for them victims 
who otherwise would have died of small pox. 

The application of the laws of hygiene is doubly difficult in the United 
States on account of the vast extent of the country and of the differences 
of climate and of race in its various parts. “The sanitary legislation of 
Massachusetts, Illinois, and Louisiana cannot be fashioned in the same 
mould with good, or at all events the best, results.” It is obvious that 
much is required of those who would cope with such difficulties. Dr. 
Billings complains that sanitarians “are too often ignorant and careless of 
the first. principles of legislation.” He believes that one man possessing 
the medical, legal, and mechanical knowledge especially suited to this 
branch is superior to a Board comprising a physician, lawyer, and engineer 
of fair ability in their respective professions. The author next takes up 
the causes (we thank him for not saying the causation) of disease ; a sub- 
ject so vast, and in part so technical, that we cannot do justice to it. We 
prefer to pass on to his views on the jurisprudence of hygiene, including its 
political relations. It is rather depressing reading. The difficulties pre- 
sented by Nature are not more serious than those caused by man. What 
is law in one State is not law in another. Some have Boards of Health 
with considerable powers ; others with next to no powers at all; and 
others have no Board. But an efficient Board of Health in every State 
would not be enough for the general good. Each State would naturally 
first consider its own benefit, and would be restive under restrictions for the 
advantage of its neighbors. Hence a central power is needed. We have, 
it is true, a National Board of Health ; but its office is chiefly advisory. 
The powers of the Government, indeed, are very limited. “The quarantine 
and health laws of a State are supreme over any regulations which Con- 
gress may make respecting commerce.” The Constitution itself declares 
that “no preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or 
revenue to the ports of one State over another.” This forbids the appli- 
cation of quarantine laws to the Gulf States without applying them also to 
those on the Atlantic. In spite of these obstacles, Dr. Billings believes 
that much may be accomplished. He says, truly enough, of the National 
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Board of Health, that “comparatively few understand how much real power 
and influence such an organization might acquire without having the 
slightest legal authority to enforce any of its recommendations.” 

The essays that constitute the body of the work are divided into four 
classes. The first volume contains those on “ Individual Hygiene” and 
“ Habitations ;” the second, those on “ Occupation” and “ Public Health.” 
Certain defects are inherent in a work of this kind. There is necessarily 
more or less redundancy in a collection of essays on allied subjects by 
different writers, many of whom in this case have a leaning to prolixity 
which greater severity on the part of the editor might have corrected. It 
is not easy to define the limits of such a work. It may be questioned 
whether it would not have been as well to have excluded naval and military 
hygiene, in spite of their importance, and to have confined the treatise to 
civil life. Be this as it may, the contributors, many of whom are widely known, 
have done their work well. Our space allows us to do little more than to 
allude to a few of the articles. One of the best is that on Infant Hygiene, 
by Professor Jacobi, in which the important subject of diet is very 
thoroughly treated. City Boards of Health and engineers will find much 
that is valuable in Professor Nichols’s paper on drinking-water and public 
water supplies, and in Dr. Ford’s on soil and water. The latter paper is 
largely devoted to sewerage. . There is a great deal that is interesting in 
Dr. Ball’s essay on physical exercise, in which he discusses the principles 
of training and those of rowing. He is justly severe on the pedestrian 
contests now in vogue. “The whole movement is a morbid phase of 
athleticism [why not of athletics?], and tends to breed a class of indi- 
viduals who, equally with the professional athletes of ancient Greece, 
deserve the reproach of Euripides, of being ‘useless and injurious members 
of the State.’” Dr. Ball gives a timely warning on the dangers of foot-ball. 
Our colleges have adopted the Rugby-Union rules which allow the ball to 
be picked up. Hence violent falls, which are much less serious to school- 
boys than to grown men. The English Foot-ball Association, it is stated, does 
not allow this source of danger. Dr. T. B. Curtis’s paper on vital statistics 
is another one that will interest a wide range of readers. We regret that we 
cannot consider at some length the papers on coal mines and metal mines. 
In the United States, at least, it appears that while accidents are much 
more numerous in the former, the latter are the more unhealthy. This is 
in part owing to the much greater heat, and in part to the fact that the 
dreaded fire-damp may be considered a blessing (a very thoroughly disguised 
one), inasmuch as it necessitates attention to ventilation. Collieries where 
there is no imflammable gas are unhealthy, owing to neglect of ventilation. 
In spite of this, the writer, Mr. Sheafer, believes that but for accidents 
miners are in as good a sanitary condition as any other class of manual 
laborers. Mr. Raymond, who writes on the metal mines, states, in refer- 
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ence to the miners of the Comstock Lode, that it is admitted that they are 
healthier than their wives and children. This, we take it, does not apply 
to those who work in the very hot drifts, which we gather is a terrible strain 
on the constitution. A physician of Virginia City is said to have declared 
that “there is not a sound heart in any man on the lode who has worked 
in a hot drift for two years.” 

Dr. Tracy, who writes on the Hygiene of Occupation has undertaken no 
easy task. He considers a large number of trades and professions, gives 
an account of their dangers,—often a ghastly record,—and sometimes 
points out the remedy. It is melancholy reading ; though we are occasion- 
ally tempted to smile at the author’s classification. For instance, machinists 
and railroad employés are not classed among those exposed to preventable 
accidents ; and brokers, merchants, and gamblers are made out to be very 
similar in their liability to nervousness from overwork at their callings. 
Many, perhaps most, of the evils mentioned in this chapter could be obviated 
or lessened by judicious legislation if it could be enforced, or in other words 
if it was acquiesced in by both masters and men. Prevention, however, 
means outlay which must affect the employed as well as the employer, and 
except in flagrant cases of danger would be welcome to neither. Diminished 
risk if accompanied by lessened pay is not unnaturally considered a hard- 
ship by the laborer : — 





































“For men must work and women must weep 
When there ’s little to earn and many to keep, 
Though the Board of Health be moaning.” 


Men of education are not a whit more amenable to reason. In these 
days of bitter competition the weak must fall first, and it is of little use to 
preach to the strong of the retribution that broken constitutions have in 
store for them. These evils cannot be destroyed, but we may hope that 
they will be lessened. 


WHITE AND BLACK IN THE UNITED States.'— The time has passed 
when Americans were sensitive about the criticisms of English travellers 
who returned to give malicious or sarcastic sketches of their experience in 
the United States. The time has also very nearly passed when Englishmen 
felt inclined thus to amuse themselves. The same cause accounts for 
both facts: our strength and substantial prosperity give us a tranquil indif- 
ference to outside opinion, while the spectacle of our vast resources inspires 
the Englishman with that sense of profound admiration and respect with 
which. his noble soul has ever been affected when in the presence of wealth. 
We still, however, are interested to know what any intelligent traveller finds 


1 White and Black: The outcome of a visit to the United States. By Sir George 
Campbell, M. P. New York: R. Worthington. 1879. 
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odd or noteworthy in our country, and sufficient encouragement has been 
given to induce the republication of Sir George Campbell’s book. It takes 
its title, “ White and Black” in the United States, from an article which 
the author furnished some little time ago to the “ Fortnightly Review ;” but it 
ranges over much wider ground than the mere subject of races and labor at 
the South. 

It is with much pleasure that we see Englishmen write and Americans 
read books like this one, which will do more to promote good feeling 
between the two peoples than all the labored and artificial expedients which 
public men could devise. Sir George Campbell came as a shrewd, practical, 
observant, fair-minded man, and saw whatever the United States had to 
show him with a penetrating and unprejudiced eye. He has given no 
coloring either for praise or blame, but has contented himself with narrating 
in a plain, straightforward way a series of facts which he actually beheld. 
Inferences and opinions he gives but sparsely ; they cannot, however, be so 
remote from the facts as not to be easily accessible. But his style is terse 
and almost bald, and there is no tinge of feeling perceptible in any word or 
phrase from beginning to end. Indeed, whenever we have encountered in 
his pages any statement which has seemed novel or surprising, we have 
almost unconsciously found ourselves not questioning it, but accepting it as 
a rectification of our previously erroneous notions, so correct and just does 
Sir George seem to be. He reminds the reader of Herodotus more than 
once, and especially in the careful manner in which he distinguishes between 
that which he sees and that which he is told. 

Speaking of the Irish immigrants into the United States, he says that he 
has been agreeably surprised by what he has learned of their characteristics ; 
though he says that it is true that they “seem comparatively seldom to rise, as 
compared with Scotch and Scotch-Irish, except as politicians.” The wretched 
corruption which has too often followed their rise in political life cannot 
escape Sir George’s notice ; yet we cannot but feel indebted to him for the 
restraint which he shows in discussing this so tempting subject for tirade and 
abuse. He remarks that the Irish are not given to the functions of pioneers, 
but remain on or near the shores where they land, while the more adven- 
turous native population pushes forth to the West. “It would be a very 
curious thing,” he says, “if Puritan New England became a Roman Catholic 
Irish colony, while New England goes West to better itself.” 

The “dead level of uniformity ” about the hotels struck him as surprising 
among so progressive and enterprising a race; and the “ ladies’ parlors” 
filled him with a horror in which all intelligent Americans abundantly share. 
He was well pleased with American ladies, and of course had the sense. to 
see that the vulgar rich women, whom the novelists find so useful as subjects 
for caricature, constituted only a small and inferior class. He does not 
seem to have found quite the same sort of democracy and equality here 
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which he had expected, and remarks, apparently with a little surprise, that 
“the plutocrats, the money people, are quite as strong in America as in this 
country, perhaps stronger ; that is socially and in every thing not regulated 
by the first principles of the American Constitution and system: these 
they cannot get over. In all other matters the plutocrats, it seems to me, 
rule the country even more than they do here.” Occasionally we encounter 
an amusing bit of observation, the humor of which certainly could not 
have escaped this shrewd Scotchman, though he speaks ever with perfect 
gravity: “I was almost tempted to say that, among the Americans, for 
every man who really works with his hands there seem to be two who seek 
to live by speculating upon him, — especially by insuring his life : that seems. 
to be the great business now, to which retired generals, governors, and other 
great men devote themselves.” Indeed, Sir George seemed quite struck by 
the resolution of the great majority of the American people to live by their 
heads rather than their hands ; he advises emigration only to persons who 
wish to labor, and thinks head-work is better remunerated and has better 
chances in England than in the United States. His frequent corrections of 
Mr. Trollope’s stupid and ill-tempered blunders are very agreeable ; although 
our people had almost forgotten the abuse of the thick-witted fellow, who 
has lately done a much worse act than abusing us in publishing, about Mr. 
Thackeray, one of the most atrocious volumes ever written in the English 
language. For Sir George Campbell’s volume, we can only dismiss it by 
repeating in substance our remark already made, that it is a book which 
ought to be widely read in this country, not only because of the spirit which 
it displays, but also for the useful information and ideas which it is capable 
of conveying even to American readers concerning their own land and 
countrymen. 


Hawortn’s.' — Some one once asked the late Sir Henry Holland if he 
had ever met Mr. Blank. “ Yes, frequently, and eluded him,” was the reply. 
This expresses very justly the proper feeling in regard to dialect novels and 
poetry. It is true that Burns found natural expression in the quaint and 
sometimes characteristic phrases of the Scotch patois. It is also true that 
the mighty genius of Scott has immortalized the same dialect in the Waverley 
Novels ; yet even there it not unfrequently becomes tiresome. But, as a 
rule, dialect is insufferably tedious. The brogue in Irish novels is usually in- 
tolerable. The barbaric habit of addressing people as “ John, son of Peter,” 
or “ Maria, daughter of Paul,” at every sentence is a serious blemish in the 
work of Tourguenef. In fact, a dialect is out of place in literature, unless it 
is introduced for the sake of satire, as it was by Thackeray ; and even then it 
requires delicate handling. But in all the instances we have cited the dia- 


1 Haworth’s. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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lect has at least the merit of being national. When it is a mere provincial 
patois, the marred form of a noble language, its use is unpardonable. 
It is not only wearisome, but it grates upon the ear. The unsparing use of 
such a dialect disfigures many modern novels, and fills whole pages of the 
book whose title heads this notice. The language of most of the characters. 
in “ Haworth’s ” can indeed hardly be dignified as a dialect. It is simply 
degraded, mutilated English, used by the most ignorant and illiterate of the 
community. It is introduced, of course, for the sake of realistic effect, and 
to give local color ; and there can be no doubt that it is a truthful repro- 
duction. But the reason is insufficient, and does not justify the expedient. 
Any reader is satisfied if he is told, once for all, that certain characters use 
villanous English, of which a specimen may be given, without being forced 
to endure a volume of misspelt words. In “ Haworth’s,” an atrocious. 
dialect, without a single quaint or original phrase, is thrust upon us by the 
page-full. This is not only a blunder artistically, it is an unmitigated bore. 
If we are to have characters from the Lancashire iron-works, let them use 
language appropriate to their station, but let it be printed after the ordinary 
fashion. If a writer is not content to do this, let him keep such characters. 
out of his books. 

Apart from the tedious pages of bad English, there is much in 
“ Haworth’s” to commend. There is real force in the characters, in the 
plot of the story, and in the way both are managed. There is, too, genuine 
humor in some of the minor characters, especially the little girl Jane Ann. 
Mrs. Burnet has not only strength of conception, but dramatic force as well. 
There is, however, great room for improvement. The story is very crude im 
many ways. The continuity is not preserved ; the incidents are thrown in 
in lumps, and one chapter frequently has no connection, in a literary way, 
with the next preceding. Then, too, the general tone is decidedly lurid. 
The personages are always, from the outset, in a state of more or less 
strained excitement, and are usually wrestling with some terrible passion. 
Mrs. Burnet has talent, unquestionably, but her works need care and finish 
sadly. Without these qualities, she may sell a great many copies of her 
novels, but she will never attain a permanent place, or one worth having, 
among writers of fiction. 


Mr. Lounssury has managed a difficult subject very well in his History 
of the English Language,’ steering clear of tediousness, and yet in no way 
sacrificing serious work to please the general reader. Consequently, he has. 
written a volume that is full both of instruction and entertainment. He 
had divided his book into two parts, the first being a general history of the 
changes in the language due to outside influences, such as conquest, inter- 


1 History of the English Language. By T. R. Lounsbury, Professor of English in the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1879. 
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course, &c., while the other describes the grammatical and _ inflectional 
changes that have brought our tongue to its present condition. This work 
he has done in a very lucid way ; the historical part is clear and accurate, 
and the other is so full that not only has Mr. Lounsbury good ground for 
his modest hope “ that there is nothing in it which will present any difficulty 
to any reader of ordinary intelligence,” but he may be sure that he can 
hardly fail to inspire many readers with the desire to make further studies 
in the fascinating science of linguistics. Almost every person of education 
takes an amateurish interest in his native tongue, but the general knowledge 
of its formation is far from being well spread ; and this must be aided by just 
such a book as this. 

One peculiarity of this excellent volume is that it contains no hobbies. 
Mr. Lounsbury gives our absurd way of spelling a few deserved raps, to be 
sure ; but he shows his judgment in keeping out of the squabble about the 
precise names to be given to different periods in the history of the English 
language, with the desire to benefit the reader rather than to indulge in 
unprofitable controversy. Nothing could be more sensible than his gentle 
correction of the habit of setting sharp dates in the history of a spoken 
tongue. 

If it is possible to suggest one slight change in a book of this sort, it 
may be worth while to recommend illustrating many of the statements made 
about the English by additional examples taken from the German. These 
examples would be of real use only to those who are more or less familiar 
with the German ; but the knowledge of this tongue, or at least a smattering 
of it, is so common that we think few would be found to object to what would 
be of great service to so many others. This book, however, is clear enough 
without further change. Examples, and plenty of them, always aid and 
please the reader ; and there is no lack of them here. 
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Unper the title of “Eminent Radicals in Parliament,” Mr. J. Morrison 
Davidson republishes a series of papers which he originally contributed to 
one of the weekly journals. Mr. Davidson demonstrates his close acquaint- 
ance with the movements in English politics during the past twenty years ; but 
he has also strong literary qualities of his own which make his work pleasant 
reading. We can conceive that this book, scattered broadcast among the 
electors of Great Britain at this juncture, would accomplish a great amount 
of good. There are not wanting signs of a reaction against the Beaconsfield 
Government ; and a clear statement of what England owes to her popular 
leaders, — Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and others, — is eminently calculated 
to strengthen and foster this movement. Mr. Davidson is very happy in 
seizing upon the leading characteristics of the various statesmen with whom 
he deals. Speaking of Mr. Gladstone, he says that “in versatility, in 
capacity for receiving new ideas, and of marshalling multitudinous details, 
Mr. Gladstone has no living equal. He is the orator of affairs. He has 
done what no one has ever done before him, — made Budgets eloquent, and 
figures to possess a lofty moral significance.” Again, the author truly ob- 
serves of the late leader of the Liberal party: “To no Englishman of our 
time has it been given to perform such eminent service to his country and 
to humanity. His Radicalism, commencing to meander more than forty 
years ago among the stony uplands of Toryism, is now, as the limit of life 
is approached, a majestic river, whose ample flood will never be stinted or 
stayed till it is lost in the ocean of eternity.” Mr. Davidson regards Mr. 
Bright’s as the perfection of oratory: “ The heart, the conscience, the intel- 
lect, Mr. Bright can touch with equal ease. His speech is the natural 
expression of a mind at once beautiful and strong. The whole man speaks, 
and not, as is the case with most other speakers, only a part of him. His 
words glide like a pleasant brook, without haste and without rest.” The 
other eminent Radicals dealt with by Mr. Davidson are Mr. P. A. Taylor, 
Sir Charles Dilke, N. Cowen, Sir Wilfred Lawson, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Mr. Butt, Mr. Richard, Mr. Courtney, and Mr. Mundella. In every 
instance the author has something to say worth listening to; his sketches 
deserve to be read both for their matter and their style. 

In “Ivan’s Love-guest and other Poems,” by Malcolm C. Salaman 
{Remington & Co.), there is very considerable promise. ‘lhe strong poetic 
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voices of the age have had their influence upon Mr. Salaman, as they must 
almost of necessity upon every young writer ; but he is able on occasion to 
show that there is a true spark of the Divine afflatus in him. The leading 
poem in this volume is very musical, yet in some respects it is not the most 
meritorious of the author’s efforts. We like many of those short poems in 
which Mr. Salaman, having one central thought or idea, is able to concen- 
trate his strength upon it, and to carve as it were a poetical cameo. The 
two sets of stanzas, entitled respectively “A Poet’s Life” and “ Ballade,” 
are cast in a true poetic mould, if the latter does at the same time convey 
strong reminiscences of the school of Rossetti. There is every reason to 
predicate from this little volume that Mr. Salaman will yet chant numbers 
worthy of being remembered. 

“Ballads and Songs,” by Alexander Anderson (Macmillan & Co.). 
Scotland is particularly prolific in song-writers, and if it be a reproach to 
her sons that they cannot appreciate humor, the same cannot certainly be 
said of music. There is scarcely a village which does not possess its poet, 
and the level of merit they attain is a very considerable one. The latest 
claimant for notice, Alexander Anderson, was born in 1845 at Kirkconnel, 
a small village in Dumfriesshire, celebrated as the locality of one of the 
finest of Scotch ballads. From his earliest years, Anderson was driven 
to the necessity of labor ; yet while working arduously every day he assimi- 
lated all the stores of knowledge within his grasp. He mastered several 
of the Continental languages, with the express object of reading the greatest 
European poets in their original tongue. Anderson became a “surface- 
man” on the Glasgow and South-Western Railway, his duties being to 
examine the permanent way of the line. Such an occupation, one would 
think, would destroy the poetry of life ; but in his case the result was quite 
the opposite. Even now, while working fourteen hours per day, he returns 
to his cottage to study the works of Dante, Goethe, Victor Hugo, and 
others, and to relieve what might appear to many a monotonous existence 
by writing songs. Messrs. Macmillan have done wisely in giving some of 
his efforts to the world. They exhibit unmistakable evidences of poetic 
power and spirit. 

“ Rabelais,” by Walter Besant (Blackwood & Sons). Considerable 
attention has of late been paid to this great French writer, and yet it may 
be doubted whether we in England fully appreciate his immortal work, and 
its applicability to this as to every age. As Mr. Besant says, shortly after 
the great humorist’s death “the name of Rabelais was in itself an invitation 
to all the world to shoot rubbish over it ;” but the world is always engaged 
in rectifying its judgments, and Rabelais at this moment is more widely 
appreciated than at any period since his death. Those who wish to obtain 
a succinct statement of his life and work will find it in this volume, which 
is one of a series that may well supplement the series of English authors, 
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edited by Mr. John Morley. It is a healthy sign when such works are 
called for ; and they are an evidence, that, popular as our novelists are, they 
do not absorb all the attention of the reading world. We hope that all the 
series of books of which “ Rabelais” forms a part may be worthy of this 
volume by Mr. Besant. 

It was natural, perhaps almost inevitable, that Canon Farrar should 
follow up his “Life of Christ” by the “Life and Work of St. Paul” 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co.), who, after its Founder, is the most 
illustrious representative of Christianity. In some respects, the latter task 
was the more difficult and embarrassing. The grandeur and simplicity 
of the life of Christ stand confessed, and the graphic narratives of the 
Evangelists have made him a living figure for all time; when we come 
to the great Apostle of the Gentiles, we not only behold in him an humble 
follower of the Master, but a great controversial writer, and the most subtle 
of theologians. ‘To show the nature of the work and example of St. Paul, 
and to bring his character and history to bear on the due comprehension of 
the various epistles associated with his name, is indeed a labor at once 
difficult and important. This Canon Farrar has essayed, and with a success 
that both students and the general reader must frankly and ungrudgingly ac- 
knowledge. In stating his chief object, he defines it to have been that of 
giving a definite, accurate, and intelligible impression of St. Paul’s teaching ; 
of the controversies in which he was engaged ; of the circumstances which 
educed his statements of doctrine and practice ; of the inmost heart of his the- 
ology in each of its phases ; of his epistles as a whole, and of each epistle in 
particular as complete and perfect in itself. This statement in brief will suffi- 
ciently show the onerous nature of the author’s labors. It may be that in par- 
ticular instances Canon Farrar’s method will not commend itself to all readers ; 
occasionally he is somewhat dogmatic upon controverted passages ; but in 
considering a work of this kind, even those who may not go with the writer 
in regard to such isolated passages will sink their differences, and be unani- 
mous in recognizing the industry, the research, and the learning which have 
been expended upon every page of this biography. In defending his devia- 
tions from the English version of the epistles, Canon Farrar observes : 
“My object in translating without reference to the honored phrases of our 
English Bible has expressly been, not only to correct where correction was 
required, but also to brighten the edge of expressions which time has dulled, 
and to reproduce as closely as possible the exact force and form of the orig- 
inal, even in those roughnesses, turns of expression, and unfinished clauses 
which are rightly modified in versions intended for public reading. I have 
‘simply tried to adopt the best reading, to give its due force to each expres- 
sion, tense, and ‘particle, and to represent as exactly as is at all compatible 
with English idiom what St. Paul meant in the very way in which he said it.” 
‘There is probably no man in the past whom it is more difficult to realize 
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precisely as he appeared in the flesh, and to reproduce him vividly for Iater 
ages, than Paul; for although his writings are “familiar in our mouths as 
household words,” and we may have formed individually strong impressions 
of his personality, these are the things which render the task of an author 
in attempting to portray him all the more difficult. Canon Farrar leans 
strongly to the view of M. Rénan as to the physical uncomeliness of Paul, 
though if we were to apply the same treatment to David and other Biblical 
characters in consequence of certain metaphorical expressions they have let 
fall, we should form estimates derogatory to their personal appearance 
which — justly and generally — would not be acquiesced in. Something too 
much may be made of Paul’s utterances in this respect. Conybeare and 
Howson have done much for us in a geographical and historical sense, but 
Canon Farrar, while not rejecting the aid which they and other able scholars 
afford, attempts success in a still higher field, and invests with a living and 
vital interest the story of the Apostle’s life and wanderings. We have not 
space to quote from the many admirable passages with which the work 
abounds, nor yet from those sections which so clearly demonstrate that the 
writer has drunk at all the richest critical and exegetical springs. There is 
a fine picture of Rome at the period when Paul entered it ; while for a dif- 
ferent kind of literary effect we may refer the reader to the two final chap- 
ters of the work, striking in their subjectivity and the simple pathos and 
eloquence with which they recite the closing scenes of the great Apostle’s 
career. The comparison is well drawn between the life which appeared to 
the world to end in disaster and failure and the life which was really one 
of the most triumphant as well as the most far-reaching in its issues which 
the world has ever seen. That this work must continue to be sought for, for 
many years to come, admits of no doubt, and an illustrated edition of it is 
already in preparation. There is nothing upon the subject which can be 
placed in comparison with it, as regards the varied points of view from 
which St. Paul’s life and labors have been treated. 

Considering the immense number of novels published, — amounting to 
something like three for every day in the year, — the task to obtain freshness 
and originality of plot must be very great indeed. Mr. Crawford Scott was 
very successful in his previous story in this respect, and if he is not quite 
so happy in his second venture,—“ The Swintons of Wandale,” Chap- 
man & Hall, —yet, as it is concerned with “the ower true tale” of love, 
it cannot fail to be popular. He has a manly, muscular hero in the 
person of Kenneth Swinton, and a truly lovable heroine in Mabel Lyster. 
The latter is called upon to make great sacrifices, but like every noble 
woman she answers bravely to the call, rather rejoicing in tribulation 
than otherwise. We shall not reveal the plot of the novel, which is full of 
pleasant touches, albeit it is charged a little too much with Scotch dia- 
lect. There is a well-defined character in the person of Mr. Hope Swin- 
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ton, a double-first Oxford man, and very great in statistics. In canvassing 
among his constituents, he was very successful, for “he had one view on 
the game laws when he spoke to the lairds, and another when he chatted 
with their tenants ; and on the law of hypothec his opinions were equally 
elastic.” The English politician of whom he is the type is one with whom 
we are very familiar. They are clever men, but great failures ; for it is a 
common but profound mistake to suppose that politicians, more than any 
other men, can ultimately succeed without conscience. There are, of course, 
exceptional instances where men of brilliant genius have dispensed with con- 
science ; but they are very rare. Mr. Crawford Scott is not very happy in 
some of the utterances extraneous to his story. For example, he remarks, 
“Plato says that to train young men rightly, it is necessary to teach them 
falsehoods. Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Smiles evidently know their Republic.” 
Why the greatest literary genius of our time is thus bracketed with a mere 
book-maker we do not know. Either we do not understand the allusion, or 
the author casts a poor insult at Mr. Carlyle. In spite of its blemishes, how- 
ever, this story exhibits considerable talent, and is undoubtedly interesting 
reading. 

The “Memoir of Catharine and Crawfurd Tait” (Macmillan & Co.), 
the wife and only son of the present Archbishop of Canterbury, is a 
beautiful book. The Archbishop and his daughter evinced natural hesi- 
tation when requested to sanction its publication, but eventually consented 
on the ground that a record of two such pure and noble lives might do 
good by helping and encouraging others in good living. And so they 
must ; for “they comprise a record of deep piety ; of an unstinted wealth 
of effectual sympathy; of untiring labor, along with an exalting love of 
home, and husband, and children.” Archbishop Tait has risen from one 
of the humblest spheres in the Church to the very highest ; but this volume 
proves that the splendors of success have been tempered by the shadows of 
misfortune. There is much of the deep tragedy of life revealed here. Early 
in his career the Archbishop was called upon to mourn the loss of five 
children in six brief weeks; in after years came the loss of his only son, 
upon whom many hopes had been built ; and this was succeeded at a very 
short interval by the death of Mrs. Tait. The story of these lives has much 
of pathos in it; but it bears also with it those high and necessary lessons of 
devotion to duty, patience in suffering, and triumph in death. There needs 
no apology for the appearance of a work calculated to be so helpful to 
humanity. 


GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. 
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